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LITTLE WOMEN. * , 




















I wisn to make my sermon brief,—to shorten my 


oration.— 
For a never-ending sermon is my utter detesta- 
tion : 


I like short women,—suits at law without procras- 
tination,— 

And am always most delighted with things of 
short duration. 


A babbler is a laughing-stock ; he’s a fool who's} | 


always grinning 

But little women love so much, one falls in love 
with sinning. 

There are women who are very tall, and yet not 
worth the winning, 

And in the change of short for long, repentance 
finds beginning. 


To praise the little women Love besought me in 
my musing ; 

To tell their noble qualities is quite beyond refus- 
ing: 

So I'll praise the little women, and you'll find the 
thing amusing ; 

They are, I know, as cold as snow, whilst flames 
around diffusing. 


They're cold without, whilst warm within the 
flame of Love is raging ; 


They're gay and pleasant in the. street,—soft, 





cheerful, and engaging ; 

They're thrifty and discreet at home,—the cares 
of life assuaging : 

All this and more ;—try, and you'll find how true 
is my presaging. 


In a little precious stone what splendor meets 
the eyes ! 

In a little lump of sugar how much of sweetness 
lies ! 


*From the Spanish of Juan Ruiz de Iiita. 


Just so a little woman is, if Love will let you 
win her,— 

| There’s not a joy in all the world you will not 

ind within her. 





_And as within the little rose you find the richest 
dyes, 

And in a little grain of gold much price and vyal- 
ue lies, 

As from a little balsam much odor doth arise, 

So in a little woman there’s a taste of paradise. 


Even as a little ruby its secret worth betrays, 

Color, and price, and virtue, in the clearness of 
its rays,— 

Just so a little woman much excellence displays, 

Beauty, and grace, and love, and fidelity always. 


The skylark and the nightingale, though small and 





light of wing, 


Yet warble sweeter in the grove than all the birds | 


that sing: 
And so a little woman, though a very little) 
thing, 


| Is sweeter far than-sugar, and flowers that bloom 


| 
in spr ing. 


The magpie and the golden thrush have many a| 
thrilling note, 

Each as a gay musician-doth strain his little 
throat,— 

A merry little songster in his green and‘yellow 
coat : 

And such a little woman is, when Love doth make 
her dote. 


There’s naught can be compared to her, through- 
out the wide creation ; 

She is a paradise on earth,—our greatest consola- 
tion,— 

So cheerful, gay, and happy, so free from all vex- 
ation : 

In fine, she’s better in the proof than in anticipa- 
tion. 


If as her size increases are woman's charms de- 
creased, 

Then surely it is good to be from all the great re. 
leased. 

Now of two evils choose the less —said a wise man 
of the East : 

By consequence, of woman-kind be sure to choose) 
the least. 





> 





Ireland have never availed her more than the | 
sputtering of an apple while being roasted. 








An English writer says that the outcries of | 


which life seems especially to live in masquer- 
ade. From wretched cellars, whose damp 
loathsomeness the eye shrinks from contem- 
plating, will at times break forth the jovial 
burst of the beggar’s merriment, and the squeak 
of the tuneless fiddle; while the trim, decent 
looking street of the retired suburb still more 
frequently conceals, in its unfurnished cham- 
bers, the unsuspected retreats of famishing but 
silent misery. 

In a street of the latter description, whose 
exact locality it is unimportant to name, but 
whose eight-roomed houses generally sheltered 
a nearly equal number of families, graduating 
in importance from the “first floor front,” to 
the back attic or kitchen, was to be seen a 
small doetor’s shop; not one of the flaunting 
chemists and druggists of modern days, whose 

gas lights and globular bottles put out your 
ie eyes for five minutes after passing them, but a 
veritable apothecary’s, as humble and unobtru- 
sive as the neighborhood in which its lot had 
| been cast. Three small bottles, red, white, and 
blue, but looking otherwise more like the spi- 
rit samples of a wine vault, adorned a narrow 
shelf in the middle of the window; two white 
jars, labelled “ leeches,” flanked the space be- 
low; while in the midst stood a six-penny fig- 
ure of a white horse, surrounded by a few pill- 
boxes and itch-plasters; above was inscribed 
in modest paint instead of gold, “Hamblin, sur- 
geon, &ec. ;” and on the shelves within were 
ranged two or three dozen bottles of supernat- 
ural drags, over a nest of drawers, whose half- 
effaced labels suggested the possibility of their 
still containing the sweepings of some other 
portions of the materia medica, 

The whole place had a desolate and bank- 
rupt air, scarcely relieved by the faded green 
curtain of a little glass door communicating 
| with a parlor behind. These two rooms con- 
| tained the whole possessions, as they fur- 
|nished the sole accommodation, whether of 
gaining bread or eating it, of Charles Ham- 

| blin, his wife, and three children. A small 
| painted board told that a mangle lived below ; 
| a painter’s journeyman—who, as his wife was 
a pew opener at a neighboring church, mounted 
a brass plate with their common name on the 
| private door—rented the “ one pair front ;” and 
as for the other four or five oceupants of the 





| 
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remainder of the house, they are unknown to 
history as they were to each other. 

And yet, it was but a few years before that 
Charles Hamblin had been in the gay and 
courted vircles of the gay and jovial London, 
and his now pale and fragile wife, the belle of 
an hundred drawing-rooms—the beautiful Hel- 
en Masters, the only child of one of the city’s 
proudest merchants. They met often, and a 
girlish and boyish passion terminated in a run- 
away match. It was perhaps a “grievous 
fault,” but “grievously they answered it.” The 
indignant father disclaimed and renounced the 
thoughtless child; and the young husband 
was thrown, for the support of a family, upon 
resources which past experience had proved 
scarcely adequate to his own. 

Bur they loved each other, and resolved to 
be happy ; and they framed a thousand schemes 
of retrenchment, which could not fail to keep 
them afloat till brighter skies should open 
above them; and heartily they laughed over 
anticipated privations, which at a distance 
took no harsher form than that of inconvenien- 
ces, 

It seemed but like playing at poverty for a 
year or two—it could not be longer; for 
Charles, with his talents, (and he would study 
like a very tiger,) could not fail to make rapid 
progress in his profession ; and Helen was 
quite sure her father would soon relent, for she 
knew how he loved her, and he had none on 
earth beside. 

And he did relent, but it was on a bed of 
death ; and the voice that whispered his for- 
giveness in his daughter’s ear, toid her too that 
the same hour which saw him a corpse would 
proclaim him a bankrupt, long dependent for 
his parade of wealth upon the means of others, 
who would seize the very bed on which the 
corpse lay stretched. 

This was indeed a blow; but Charles Ham- 
blin struggled manfully against it, soothing, 
with double tenderness, his broken-hearted wife, 
now made a mother. 

Action, however, was the thing called for. 
Sanguine in their hope of an early relief, they 
had suffered some small debts to accumulate. 
These must now be paid, and for this purpose 
the few articles of Juxury they had possessed 
were parted with, and a still humbler residence 
selected. But Charles’ energy seemed only 
to grow with the occasion, and undying hope 
ro-bounded from her fall with doubled strer.zth. 

Yet, somehow, things did not succeed ; and 
again and again they changed their home, and 
always to a lower one, till they reached the 
point at which we found them. And the 
strength of the strong man was now gone ;— 
the spirit of the strong man was now bro- 
ken. 

Seven years had passed since their marriage ; 
and in that gloomy little parlor sat the young 
wife, but her years could not yet have reached 
five and twenty, and a gentle, though some- 
what faded loveliness still clung about her pale 
cheek, and beamed from her soft brown eyes, 
while the glossy and carefully braided hair, the 
neatly fitting, though common and simple dress, 
and a certain quiet grace of manner, which vul- 








garity of mind can never succeed in attaining, 
showed that whatever sufferings, whatever pri- 
vations, the woman might have undergone, the 
lady had survived through them all. She 
was engaged in the manufacture of some liglit 
faney articles, to which task, in her moments 
of leisure, (and these must have been very few,) 
she always professed to turn for relaxation,— 
and her husband endeavored to believe her, 
though he never dared to inquire why none of 
them were ever seen when once completed, nor 
by what magic his scanty earnings and the re- 
ceipt of his little shop were enabled to do so 
much. It would have been cruelty to pry into 
the only secret she reserved from him; and 
in his presence she always looked so happy. 

At the same table, poring over some prints 
of grim skeletons in an old anatomical work, 
was a beautiful, fair-haired boy, of about six 
years old, the father’s darling, and the first-born 5 
who, as he passed by his grandfather’s name, 
had been called Edward in those early days 
when it was so fondly thought so sweet a little 
pamesake could not fail to be a powerful little 
mediator in winning back an offended parent’s 
love. 

On a low footstool, by her mother’s side, 
against whose knee her curly head was laid, sat 
little Helen, a budding promise of that moth- 
er’s counterpart ; and, in a cradle opposite, at 
last was sleeping a restless baby, the child of 
their worst fortunes, on whom, as much in bit- 
terness as love, his father’s name had been be- 
stowed. Yet, little Charlie was a sturdy, 
healthy rogue, and as self-willed and violent 
withal, as though he had no intention of sub- 
mitting to the buffets of the world, without at 
least a struggle. 

Presently the door slowly opened, and Mr. 
Hamblin himself came in, splashed to the knees 
with the winter’s mud; his cheek thin and hag- 
gard, his brow contracted, and his eyes bent in 
sullen moodiness upon the ground. There was 
one anxious glance, but no more of greeting 


| : "a e 
was exchanged; for the grieving wife saw that 


a tempest was at work within hiin; but she si- 
lently arose, settled his chair in the exact spot 
where he loved it best, placed his warm slip. 
pers before it, and then returned to resume her 
occupation ; waiting with thoughtful tenderness 
her cue to interruption. 

Less experienced, however, or less prudent, 
little Edward raised his head from the myste- 
rious forms and unimaginable names over 
which he had been pondering, and exclaimed 
eagerly, 

“Papa, when I’m a man, I'll be a surgeon.” 

“Never!” the father exclaimed, with bitter 
violence, that made the startled child hang 
down his blushing head. “Never! you shall 
be a chimney sweep—a shoe black—a raker of 
kennels—the sweeper of a crossing—and I will 
breed you to it; ‘you shall expect no better ;— 
you shall not know the curse to bring the feel- 
ings and the cravings of a gentleman to satisfy 
them on a beggars’ means.” 


One intense, entreating glance, met his rais- 
ed eye, which sank sullenly before it. “ You 
may as well know it,” he murmured. * That 





scoundrel Williams has decamped, leaving every 
bill unpaid, and mine among the rest. This 
was our last resource.” 

A deep sigh, an unconscious one, was all the 
answer. This was indeed a blow. 

“ Yet you have been much oecupied to-day,” 
she at length timidly suggested. 

« Ay, with beggars, who, if they would pay 
me, must pawn from under them the beds on 
which their wretched carcasses are laid ; I have, 
indeed, abundant practice of that kind.” And 
he laughed bitterly. 

Yet he had begun to talk, and the watchful 
wife, laying down her work, drew up her chair 
nearer to him. 

“It is indeed sad, Charles, very.diseouraging,” 
she began, in alow voice. “ And yet,” she ad- 
ded, gently, and after a little pause, lest the ef- 
fort at his consolation should be unwelcome, 
“and yet it makes me often happy, almost proud, 
to think how often we—I would say you—are 
permitted to carry health and joy to the wretch- 
ed homes of poverty, disease, and despair, which 
none else visited. How many, oh, how many 
a tongue, which but for you would have been 
silent in the grave, has used its first strength 
to call down blessings on your head!” 

“ They are rather long in coming, though,” 
he answered, with a scornful langh. 

“But they will come, Charles,” she replied, 
taking his passive hand, “ trust me, they will 
at last. I often think,” she continued, more 
cheerfully, “of the warm gratitude of that poor 
coachman, Peters, both of whose jaws a horse’s 
kick had shattered so frightfulily. What an 
extraordinary cure that was! And, when it 
was so happily completed, did you grudge that 
he had no payment to offer you beyond his 
prayers and blessings and the joyous echo these 
awoke in your heart ?” 

“ Ay, that was a cure,” murmured Hamblin, 
fixing his eyes on the scanty fire. “If any 
other man had accomplished it, the medical 
journals would have been filled with every mi- 
nute detail of it, and his skill would have been 
trumpeted to all the world. A Cooper, or a 
Brodie would not have disdained to wear that 
asa leaf among his laurels.” 

He paused, and sunk into a reverie, which 
the expression of his countenance told was no 
unpleasing one. 

“] ferget now,” said his wife, after a pause, 
“I forget the exact course you adopted in so 
apparently hopeless a case.” 

She had touched the right chord, for he at 
once began—at first languidly, but with increas- 
ing interest as he went on—to recount minute- 
ly every step of the progress of a cure, at which 
he felt deservedly proud; and. she attended 
with as earnest interest as though she had heard 
the relation for the first instead of the hundredth 
time. She then led him on to talk of other 
cases of difficulty in which he had been equally 
fortunate. The little artifice succeeded. She 
let in a ray of light upon his darkness; grad- 
ually the gloom passed away—till, in an hour 
his children were npon his knees, and then the 
smiling, and, for the moment, happy wife silent- 
ly withdrew, to resume, with double industry, 
her former employment. 
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Months rolled on with little change, and still 
that pure light struggled and forced its way 
through the thick clouds around it. But one 
morning the large corner shop, which had been 
so long to let, showed signs ef coming occupa- 
tion ; and it was an event in that little neigh- 
borhood ; carpenters hammered, scraped on all 
sides ; the street was broken up and the gas 
laid on. Suddenly there shot out an enormous 
lamp—whose glowing bull’s eyes looked down 
both the streets. Above the window, letters 


of gold a foot in length, announced—* Simp-' 


kins, Chemist and Druggist;” on the door, a 
brass plate, two feet in breadth, proclaimed— 
“ Simpkins, Surgeon and Aceoucher;” and on 
the panes of the giant lamp were to be read— 
“Simpkins, Dispensing Chemist ;” “ Simpkins, 
Dentist and Cupper.” Labelsof blue and gold 
thronged the windows, advertising all that sick. 
ness or luxury demand—from the choicest 
drugs to fancy soap and soda water; pres¢rip- 
tions were accurately prepared at a moment’s 
notice; advice given to the poor, gratis; the 
complaints of children particularly well under- 
stood; French spoken for foreigners; and as 
the seal and warranty of the whole, certificates 
from the College of Surgeons. And the apoth- 
ecaries’ company displayed their authoritative 
letters in gilt frames of massive beauty.— 
Strangers came from two or three streets off to 
gaze, to buy, and to consult, 

Mr. Simpkins, with this splendor, could not 
be other than a great and skilful man, and in 
the blaze of his brightness, the dull, obscure 
jittle shop four or five doors off was extinguish- 
ed, lost, swept clean from memory ; or at best, 
left only as a retreat for the shy and timid, who 
dare not enter the brilliant hall of medicine for 
their humble pennyworth of salts. 

The effect was soon felt in Hamblin’s fam- 
ily. Even the toilsome and unremunerating 
visitings, which had, hitherto, at least, occupied 
the attention and interest of the unhappy man, 
were now at an end ; for it seemed that the very 
beggars preferred the gratuitous advice of the 
great shop at the corner to that of the little one 
down the street; and his days were passed 
chiefly within doors, seated in gloomy abstrac- 
tion beside his cheerless hearth. His temper 
grew morose and sullen, exeept when the aid 
of ardent spirits—to which he now began to 
have recourse—gave, for the moment, a bois- 
terous and uunatural excitement ; and the still, 
patient wife, neglected and unnoticed, found 
the shadow settling daily, darker and darker, on 
her own open brow. Every tenderness of af- 
fection, every suggestion of hope and comfort 
love could devise, had been repeated, till it 
soothed no longer, or only irritated the wounds 
it sought to heal. Yet,when his eye was upon 
her, it ever found her cheerful still—when it 
was away, it ever left her gentle and resigned. 
What could she more? 

It was night. ‘The children, fractious and 
peevish all the day, had at last fallen asleep, and 
the parents sat silent and alone. The timid 
wife dared not speak, for Hamblin’s irritability 
had been this day little short of madness. 

“It must end!” he cried at length, starting 
suddenly to his feet, and glaring wildly around. 





“ Yes, dearest Charles,” she answered, gently, 
“it must end at last, and perhaps at the mo- 
ment we least expect it. How many have 
proved that exactly man’s extremity is God’s 
chosen opportunity—chosen, perhaps, to make 
us own that the aid indeed came from Him, 
since we have felt and proved the utter help- 
lessness of all our own exertions! Our trial 
is indeed a severe one, Charles; but though 
unseen, mercy still reigns in heaven.” 

“ Ay, for the widow and the orphans!” he 
answered passionately. “They have the prom- 
ise of it, and I—I keep it from your elaim.”— 
And he turned towards the door. 

“ Where are you going, Charles ?” 

“ To get some medicine for a suffering wretch 
that I have neglected too long.” 

He closed the door behind him, and, with a 
heart that fluttered so it almost ceased to beat, 
she watched him through the crevice of the 
curtain. He passed behind the counter, and as 
the dim gleam of the one unsnuffed candle fell 
on his haggard features, his teeth were set, his 
lips compressed, his eyes dilated and fixed on 
one small bottle; there was a little—a very 
littlke—clear fluid in it; but the label bore the 
words—*“Hydrocyanic Acid.” 

For a minute he stood immovable, and then 
his trembling and unsteady hand reached to- 
wards the bottle. But before he touched it, a 
light grasp was on his arm ; and, as he turned, 
a face met his, whose deadly livid paleness 
startled even him. She did not speak—she did 
not even hint at his suspected purpose; but 
firmly and silently she led him back to the room 
he had just quitted. There, in a hoarse and 
hollow voice; while her unmoving eye never 
quitted his—* Charles,” she said, “you have 
not noticed it, and I would not name it to you 
before, but now it may rouse you to exertion 
—Edward is ill.” 

She led him to the little crib where the flushed 
and restless boy lay. 

“ Charles,” she continued, “ your child—my 
child—demands his father’s care.” 

He took the little hand in his. He felt the 
rough and burning skin, and he whispered, 

“It is scarlet fever; they will contract it; 
they wiil all die.” 

“They will not die,” said she sternly, and 
drawing herself up to the fullest height—* they 
will not die unless their father deserts them, 
and then I will require their blood at his hand. 
Charles Hamblin! have you now nothing to 
live for? Icommit our children to you. | 
hold you answerable for their lives.” 

There was a majesty in the mother’s bold 
pleading for her infants, an almost awful dig- 
nity in her dilated form, so different from her 
customary meek endurance, that the guilty man 
trembled and bowed before it. It was his dar- 
ling, too, who was stricken. But he moved 
mechanically, and like one in a dream; buthe 
proceeded to take such steps as his knowledge 
and experience had suggested ; and the mother 
watched him with a keen and steady eye that 
followed his every movement. But when he 
had done all that for the moment was practicable, 
and sunk with a deep sigh exhausted on achair, 








then, too, the unnatural strength which had 
supported her through that trying night, gave 
way, and bursting into a flood of unrestrained 
tears, she flung herself upon her husband's 
neck. At length, when their violence had a 
little passed away — 

“Charles,” she whispered, “ pray, pray with 
me !” 

She took his hand and led him unresisting to 
the little bed; and as she knelt at his side, she 
drew him down with her. The knees that 
bent too seldom before, now bowed low, and 
he buried his face in his hands, upon the bed 
clothes. Her words were few and simple, and 
they told as much of resignation as of entreaty ; 
but before they were ended, the quick and 
choking sobs of the vanquished man shook the 
bed. She did not interrupt him, but suffered 
the torrent of feeling freely to run its course ; 
and when at last he rose, his eyes, for the first 
timeduring many weeks, frankly encountered 
hers, and his arm twined round her neck. 

That night Charles Hamblin slept; yes, dea- 
titute, afflicted, heart-broken, as he was, he 
slept; and the wife and mother, with tearful 
eyes, but a lightened heart, watched together 
the sick and the despairing. . 

With the first dawn of morning the father 
woke to his new care; but ho woke refreshed, 
and the very magnitude of the occasion seemed 
to give that tone to his mind which it had long 
wanted, and to call back the ‘energy of earlier 
days ; he read, he thought, he studied, all for the 
one absorbing object; and then, distrustful of 
himself, he went abroad to seek out those who 
were reputed of the greatest skill; and pride, 
shame, all forgotten, he dragged them to his 
miserable home, and there demanded their aid 
and advice. Who could refuse it ? 

The fever meanwhile burnt its scorching 
way until it had spent itself; and then sueceeded 
the deadly weakness—that deep debility of 
exhaustion when life just flutters in the 
searce-to-be-detected pulse. 

“ Wine,” murmered Hamblin; he must have 
wine, or he will die yet.” 

His wife made no reply, but ina minute she 
was seen passing from the house, witha bundle 
hid under her cloak ; and searee another min- 
ute had elapsed when she returned and placed 
the coveted liquor in her husband’s hand. 

“God bless you!” he cried, with fervor, as 
with a blow he dashed the neck from the bottle, 
and held the strengthening cordial to the sick 
child’s lips. He drank and visibly revived, and 
the parents looked with tearful eyes into each 
other’s face. “He will live, yes, he will live !” 
And they who had before knelt side by side in 
prayer, now knelt again in thanksgiving—if it 
could be, more fervent still. 

And he did live, and every day added percep- 
tibly to his increasing strength. Their joy, 
perhaps, would have been too excessive, but 
that now the little Helen sickened also, With 
her, however, the capricious disease assumed 
so mild a form as scarcely to occasion even an 
uneasiness; while the baby, little Charlie, ob- 
stinate and self-willed as ever, positively re- 
fused to contract the contagion at all. 

+ + f + * 
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One morning Mrs. Hamblin was sitting at 
her accustomed work, which now indeed form- 
ed the principal support of the family, when 
a stranger entered, inquiring for her husband ; 
and when he learned that he was at the mo- 
ment from home, he expressed his intention of 
waiting his return, and without further ceremo- 


ny walked into the little parlor, drew himself a | her white and quivering lips could force no/| know. 


chair beside the almost empty grate, grumbled 
at the wretched fire they kept, and proceeded 


to heap on it all the coals intended for the day’s | 


consumption. He gave his name as Mr. Wood- | 
ington, and his appearance was thiat of a hale, 
elderly country gentleman. ‘There was a 


somewhat eccentric abruptness in his manner, 


and his voice was harsh and loud; but there | 


was a good-humored twinkle in his small grey | 
| 
eyes, which would have gone fur to warrant a'| 


kindly heart under a much rougher casing. 
“Don’t let meinterrupt you, ma’am,” he said, 


when he had arranged the fire to his liking, and | é 
| It is needless to dwell on Charles Hamblin’s | ling more or less, and I shall make you giveat- 


thrown a quick glance round the room and its 
contents, 
say. 
on the convalescent boy. “Hem! just like the 
doctors! pretend to cure other people, 
have sick houses themselves at home !” 

“ He is nearly well now,” 
apologetically. 

“Hem! wants the butcher and the baker, I 
suspect more than the physician and apothe- 
cary,” rvttered Mr ‘Voodington to himself, 
turning his «yes irom the thin, pale face of the 
boy to the searcely less thin and pale face of 
the mother. All starving together, 'm afraid! 
What are you doing there, ma’am?” he added 
aloud, rising and examining a pairof card-racks 
to which she was putting the last touch. “ Up-| 
on my life! [Iam the luckiest old fool that | 
ever lived. This is exactly what my old sister 
Mary told me to be sure and bring from Lon- 
don, and I have forgotten all aboutthem. These | 
are for sale? he said inquiringly. 

“They are,” 
blush. 

“They are mine, then,” he cried, laying his 
broad hand on the delicate drawings, and at| 
the same time placing a ten pound note on the 
table. 


she answered with a faint 


Mrs, Hamblin’s cheek grew for a moment 


paler than before, and then flushed to the deep- | 


est crimson. “I understand you, sir,” she said 
with a trembling voice, and pushing back the 
note, “ but I am—TI cannot—I—” 

“T understand you, ma’am,” 
with warmth ; 


and he must be a fool, or blind, that could not 


said the visitor 


you cannot receive what might be 
charity. Ma’am,I would horse-whip the fel- 
low who dared to offer it to you. But for all 
that,” he continued, taking breath, 
son why I should lose my card-racks. 
take them ;” and he quietly wrapped them up, 


and put them in his pocket. “And if you 


choose to indict me for larceny, why you must, | 


that’s all. As for this,’ he continued, 
i the bank note, and turning to little Edward, | 
‘eome here, you whey-freed young dog. T his | 


“You've got enough to do, I dare | 
Sickness, too,” he added, fixing his eyes | 


and | 


said Mrs. Hamblin | 


“vou mean that you are a lady ;| 


thought | 


taking 





was meant for you. Give it to your father to 
take care of for you; and tell him if he does 


day, with compound interest at five per cent., 





| eestershire.” 
Mrs. 


| 


| soun 


d. 
“ Nonsense, ma’am, nonsense ! don’t be fool- 
ish !” 


“nothing wonderful in it. I knew your father, 


not return it to you on your twenty-first birth- | with a wife and family like that? 


sir, 1 am ill; and I cannot 


[ll publish him as a swindler throughall Wor-! 


Hamblin endeavored to speak; but} rified! you 


| 
| dare say. 


—— nee S 


“What do you mean, air? ” cried the patient, 
‘in a passion. “ Will you pretend to be honesf, 
I tell you, 
afford to be ill. ¥ 
can't live without a draught every four hours, 
and two pillsat bed-time. Don’t look so hor- 
need not pcison me, you 
I suppose you can make pills of bread 

ctumbs, and draughts of aqua pumps and rose~ 
pink, as well as other people; and if I fancy 


muttered Mr. Woodington, uneasily ;—| they are physic, they will do just as well, I 


Now hark ye, sir; lam im London 


ma’am; knew yourself when you were not so| for a month, stopping at Hatchett’s, i in Picea- 


| big 
| though you forget me. 

fal in it, I tell you. Bid your husband expect 
|me back in an hour or so; 
him; ’'ma dreadful 


ras that one. 


Nothing at all wonder- | 


I want to consult: 


invalid!” and so 


| box. 


table every morning, six draughts and a pill 
But I don’t mean to let you ruin me as 
old Philtre has done. 


I’ve nursed you on my knee | dilly ; ; I shallexpect to find on my dressing- 
|. 


I mean to save some- 


saying, | thing handsome by employing you; and I shal? 


jhe hurried out of the house as abruptly as| fix my own prices for the physic—eighteen 
| though he had just done some act of whieh he | pence for each draught, anda shilling for the 


was very much ashamed, 


amazement at finding, on his return, 


'len with tears. The children, too, 


noisy and disjointed recitals ; and to crown all, 
| before the tale was half understood, Mr. Wood- 
ington himself reappeared. 

“ Now don’t you interrupt me, Mr. Hamblin,” 
“My time is very short, 
and [ can’t afford to let any one talk but my- 
self. You recollect a 
man by the name of Peters? had his jaw smash- 
Well, that Peters is now 
my coachman; and ever since he has been with 
me I have heard but Mr. 
blin’s kindness, and I don’t know 


he at once began. 


I want to consult you. 
ed? you cured him! 


of nothing 
what 
Now don’t interrupt me, sir. Natural enough 
you know, for the poor fellow to be grateful— 


Well, my 


Philtre, having made a for- 


though, perhaps, not very common. 


old country doctor, 


tune out of me, and some score more of wretch- 
ed, diseused human creatures, is going to re- 
tire; and what to do I could not tell, for I have 


| 


the note | 


| 
| 
| 


| CTOSsl 


Ham- | 
all._— | 


, to utter a syflable, 


wretched health, and am a to be always. 


taking physic. I thought I heard my death- 


| warrant when ‘old Philtre told me of giving up| 


business. ‘ But go to Mr. Hamblin, sir, 


worth a score of Philtres, any day in the week; 


Bays | 
Peters; ‘he’s the man to make you well; | 


you must and shall go to Mr. Hamblin; and 1| 


| verily believe if I had refused, the fellow 
| 

, would. have overturned me on purpose, and 
then driven me here while I was helpless, with 


\a broken leg or a concussion of the brain.— | 
see that with half an eye; and you mean that! 


So you see, sir, here lam. And now feel of 
my pulse, look at my tongue, sound my chest, 
| and then tell me what you think of my case. 


Amazed and almost overwhelmed, Hamblin 


him. he as he 


Yet did was directed ; 
when the examination was ended, he answered 
with something between a smile and a sigh. 
“Sir, you have greatly overrated my poor 
for I confess that, so far from being able 
_to detect any complaint, I can find nothing but 


signs of the most perfect health.” 


skill; 


pills. That’s the price, and I wont pay a shil- 


tendance in for nothing. 


I shall expect you 


on the table, and his wife’s eyes red and swol-| to dine with me three times a week, just to 


each eager | watch how I get on, and perhaps I may look 
to have the first telling of all about the strange | 


in here once or twice to see”—and the little 


gentleman, but added to the confusion by their grey eyes sparkled merrily—*to see the ef- 


feet of my own prescription.” 

“ By the way, I have two or three sick friends 
in that town I shall want you to see; and since 
I shalt 
keep my eyes on the Charing Cross, and the 
Regent’s Cireus, and a few of the other ugly 
ngs, and try to pick you up a good case 
or two. 


a 


you are such a marvellous surgeon, 


Se now remember, to-morrow morning I 
my draughts and pills, and the 
Good-bye. 
and before either had time 
he shot out of the house 


all expect 
next day you dine with me, at five. 
Good-bye ma’am,” 


and disappeared. 
“Who and what is he 7?” cried Hamblin, turn- 
ing in bewilderment to his wife. 

An old friend of my father’s, he tells me, 
and one whom the grateful remembrance of old 
Peters has directed to us. O Charles! was 
there no light concealed behind the darkness ?”’ 

“There was, there is, and ever will be, light 
where you are, Helen !” he passionately answer- 
ed, clasping her with tears to his breast. 

Mr. Woodington was as good as his word; 
and whether he picked up-patients in the streets 
(which was shrewdly to be suspected) or not, 


Charles Hamblin had soon his hands full of 
| 
practice, and the very poorest had, somehow or 


other, always a fee prepared for the doctor, 


while Mr. Woodington listened with unweary- 


‘ing interest to the minutest details of every 


case, 





chuckling and rubbing his hands over 


j . ‘ 
| every success of his protege. 
ts ; , 

“is no rea-| gazed in silenee on the sturdy figure before j th: 


I shall | 


Before his month had expired, he announced 


at the greedy old scoundrel, Philtre, could 


and | not bear to give up his business to be seram- 
| : 


bled for with no advantage to himself, but 
wanted to transfer it entire to some one who 
would for three years allow him a share of its 
profits, 

All had been already arranged before it was 


even told; and Charles Hamblin, he searcely 
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knew how, found himself old Philtre’s succes- 
sor. 

He has now the largest practice in all Wor. 
cestershire ; and he has had the exquisite hap- 


— Biography. 
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JAMES FERGUSON. 


piness of carrying his benefactor safely through | 


a real illness, which required far more active 
medicine than aqua pumpe and bread pil 


ls.— | 


His delight on this occasion was only exceed-. 


ed by the kind-hearted Mr. Woodington him- 


self, whe, on the strength ef the cure, would | 


have persuaded him to take out a diploma, and 
practice in London as a physician, 
blin’s heart and attachment are far too warm 
for any dreams of fame or wealth to have the 
power to seduce him from the happy circle to 
And 
though he can never hear the name of hydro- 
eyanic acid without a shudder and a prayer, and 
would willingly expunge it from the materia 


which he has now grown so necessary. 


medica, yet, “ little Edward” is now no longer | 


checked in his aspirations after his father’s no- 
ble profession, but is already spoken of as his 
future partner and successor. 


And Helen, the long-tried, the patient 


Calis 


the 


constant and all-enduring wife—where now is | 


Does her husband’s heart still cherish as 
dearly in his prosperity her who was for so_ 
many years the one suppert and solace of his 
griefs and cares? 
The same who was of old the light of his dark- 
ness is still the light of his day. 

+++? 


Origin of Mrs. Partington. 


she ? 





that old lady whose comments upon passing 
events appear so frequently in the newspapers, 
and whose amusing views of life exhibit a sim- 


errors in chachology are nothing? Mrs. Par- 
tington first had her introduction to the pub- 
lic through the ‘pages ' 
Smith, the most witty divine of modern times. 
In Smith’s speech delivered at Taunton, in 


parison occurs: “Ido not mean,” he said, “to | 
be disrespectful, but the attempts of the lords | 


to stop the progress of reform reminds me | 


very forcibly of the great storm at Sidmouth, | 
and of the excellent Mrs. Partington on ihat 
occasion. Inthe winter of 1824 ‘there sat in| 
a great fleod upon that town—the tide rose to 
an incredible height—the waves rushed in up- 
on the houses—and everything was threat- 
ened with destruction. In the midst of this 


sublime storm, Dame Partington who lived | 
at the door of her | 


upon the beach, was seen 
house with mop and pattens, trundling her 


orously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. | 
The Atlantic was aroused®; Mrs. 
spirit was up; but I need not tell you the con- 
test was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat, 
Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop | 
or a puddle, but she should not contend with 
a tempest !”—-American Union. 
+ + >—_____- 
The Dedham Democrat says that dull news- 
papers are read with increased interest after 
they have been filed. 
a Bab oe 
When one praised a good man liberally be 
fore his face, he exclaimed, ‘ Hold!do not. 
strike fire so near my tinder.’ 





But Ham- | 


U, yes? distrust it not— | 


i 
| 

|read and write as they thicheastvely 
Who has not heard of Mrs. Partington— | 


es Aafia : 'teaching one of his elde: 
plicity in ignorance to which Mrs. Malaprop’s | hing one of | 


| tently listening, 


4 | 
of the Rev. Sidney | 
Lhe used to apply to an old woman who | 
4 . . 

a cottage near by, and in this manner, be le: 
; : " 
England ,in 1831, the following amusing com- | 


Partington’s 


oe a whe 


lany heigh 


| The history of Genius is full éf lessons of | 
the deepest interest of w: imnings to arrogance | 


or} 


and pretension, and of enc ouragement to true 


merit. We sympathize with its strugles against 


of 


circumstances and station, we feel a glow 
asure at 


inde scribable ple 


by. its own en rgies, e follow 


tris ils: and temp? ons Get ibsorbi 1 ng 


and finally weep at its misfortunes, or rejoice 


at its triumphs. Our energies seem 


and we go into the business of the world with 


renewed determination, never to trample upon 


the holy aspirations of mind in its endeavors to 
rise, and never to stifle the 
soul, to whi Almighty 


utterance of the 


+h the has entrusted a 


|message to the human race. 


, .7 
among tne se lf-made ol 


| 
| Pre-eminent men 
! 


the world,—men who have been their own in- | 


| Structors in the very elements of knowledge, 
fi 


lowest station, in spite of all adverse cireum- 


aril sen 


men who have 


stances, to respectability and fame,—stands the | 
|name of James Fergusen. 

He was born a few miles from the village of 

re in Bariffshire, in the year 1719. His) 


1er Was a day iitiited! reli ate and honest; 
- it was his practice to teach his children to 
proper age. 
s too impatient 
regular turn*tame, 


Sut James wa to wait till his 
and while his father 
thers, 


soon 


was 
bro he was in- 
as he was left 
alone, he endeavored to master the 
When he ha 


and 


oc 
as 


lesson he 


heard. Lany diffic vulfy— 


had just 


ine | 


ed to read tolerably well, be efor his father sus-| 


1S lett ters. 
When about seven or eight years old, he | 


| pected that he even knew 


e a larce beam of wood in the | 
form of a lever, to raise the roof of the cottage 


saw his father us 


‘which had fallen in, and was quite astonished 
to sce so great a weight raised, with so little 
apparent labor. 

This set him thinking, and he soon discover- 


ed the law of the lever, viz 
the weight to the power is in inverse ratio, to 
said 


their distance from the fulerum. “Ilthen” 


he, “ thought it was a great pity, that, by means | 
mop, and squeezing out the sea water, and vig- | és hin enn atabh canta bncraicedbins dial 


a . ; 
way. On this I soon imagined 


windy the rope m. Ee the axle of the wheel, 


ar 
er 


and the power gained must be just as great as 
|\the wheel was broader than the a; cle was thick; 
| and found it to be exactly so, by hanging one 
weight to a rope put round the wheel, and ano- 
ther to the rope t that coiled round the axle.”— 
iv 


“he child thus, entirely unaided, had discover- 


| . 
ed-the law of the lever, and wheel and axle, 


and the apparatus he needed in making his ex- 


periments, he himself constructed, With no oth- 


its own development, | 
it through its | 
interest, | 


strength. | 
ened by such perusal, our virtue re-assured, | 


om poverty, and ne 4 


ived in}. 


The proportion of | 


that, by pulling | 
1, the weight might be raised to, 
it, by tying a rope to the we veight, and 





er tools th: in a simple tarning lathe of his fath- 
er’s, and a small knjfe. 
Some of his éarly years were spent in tend- 
ing g sheep for a farmer in his native place, and fin- 
| ally he went into the service of another farmer, 
called James Glashan, whose name well de- 
| serves to be remembered. After the labors of 
the day, young Ferguson used to go at night 
to the fields, with a blanket about him, and a 
lighted candle, and there, laying himself downon 
his back, for long hours, make his observations 
the heavenly bodies, “I used to stretch” says 
with small beads upon it, at 
arms length, between my eye and the stars ;— 
| sliding the beads upon it, till they hid such and 
_such stars from my eye, in order to make their 
| apparent distances from one another; and then 
_jaying the thread down on a paper, I marked 
the stars thereon by the beads. My master, at 
| first, langhed at me; but when I explained my 
_meaning to him, he encouraged me to goon; and 


that [ might make fair copies in the day-time 
of what I had done in the night, he often worked 
for me himself. I shall alw ays have a respect 
for tbe memory of that man.” 

A gentleman having seen his work, furnish- 
;ed him with compasses, pens, ink, and pa- 
per, to copy his work more accurately ; “ and,” 
‘he adds, “for this pleasant employment, my 
master gave me more time than I could reason- 
and often took the threshing-flail 

out of my hands, and worked himself, while I 
| sat by him in the barn, busy with my compas- 
| ses, ruler and pen.” 


ls 
:, 


on 


he “a thread, 


vably expect; 





The master changing places with his servant, 
insisting upon doing the work which must be 
Vint in order that the latter may devote his 
time appropriate vocation, is a 
an act of involuntary ho- 


to his more 


touching picture of 





mage to genius. 
~His maps gained him notoriety, and a patron, 
in the person of a Mr. Grant—who took him to 
_his own house. It was here he became ac- 
_quainted with Cantley, the learned Butler, who 
_beeame his tutor. This man was profoundly 
| conversant with mathematies, and the languages, 
could play upon every knowa instrument, and 
prescribe for diseases, and owed all of his mul- 
lifurious accomplishments to himself and to 
/nature, for which Ferguson calls him “God Al- 
mighty’s scholar.” After instructing his pupil 
in the rudiments of Mathematies and Geogra- 
| phy, Cautley left for another service, and Fer- 
returned to the home of his father, 
_where he soon constructed an artiticial globe, 
without having ever seen one, which would 
olve all the problems in Mathematical Geog- 


guson 


raphy. 

Kuowiag that he must labor to live, he work- 
ed as best he might, for some time after, of- 
ten actually suffering from hunger, sometimes 
mal-treated, and at last prostrated by disease. 
While recovering from this attack—he made a 
wooden clock, with a broken bottle for a bell, 
which kept very good time. We will give the 
description of his invention of a time piece 
with a spring, in his own words. 


“ Having then,” he says, “no idea how any time” 
piece coul d go but by weight and line, I wonder- 
ed how a watch could go in all positions ; and was 
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sorry that I had never thought of asking Mr. Cant- 
ley, who could very easily have informed me. But 
happening one day to see a gentleman ride by my 
father’s house, (which was close by a public road,) 
I asked him what o'clock it then was! He look- 
ed at his watch and told me, As he did that with 
so much good nature, I begged of him to show me 
the inside of his watch; and though he was an 
entire stranger, he immediately opened the watch, 
and put it into my hands. I saw the spring box, 
with part of the chain round it ; and asked him 
what it was that made the box turn round? He 
told me that it was turned round by a steel spring 
within it. Having then never seen any other 
spring than that of my father’s gun lock, I asked 
how a spring within a box could turn the box so 
often round as to wind all the chain upon it? He 
answered, that the spring was long and thin; that 
one end of it was fastened to the axis of the box, 
and the other end to the inside of the box; that 
the axis was fixed, and the box was loose upon it. 
I told him that I did not yet thoroughly under- 
stand the matter. ‘Well, my lad, said he, ‘ take 
a long, thin piece of whalebone ; hold one end of 
it fast between your finger and thumb, and wind 
it round your finger; it will then endeavor to un- 
wind itself; andif you fix the other end of it to 
the inside of a small hoop, and leave it to itself, it 
will turn the hoop round and round, and wind up 
a thread tied to the outside of the hoop. I thank- 
ed the gentleman, and told him that I understood 
the thing very well. I then tried to make a watch 
with wooden wheels, and made the spring of 
whalebone; but found that I could not make the 
wheel go when the balance was put on, because 
the teeth of the wheels were rather too weak to 
bear the force of a spring sufficient to move the 
balance ; although the wheels would run fast 
enough when the balance was taken off. I en- 
closed the whole in a wooden case, very little 
bigger than a breakfast teacup ; but a clumsy 
neighbor one day looking at my watch, happened 
to let it fall, and turning hastily about to pick it 
up, set his foot upon it, and crushed it all to pie- 
ces ; which so provoked my father, that he was 
almost ready to beat the man, and discouraged 
me so much that I never attempted to make such 
another machine again, especially as I was tho- 
roughly convinced that I could never make one 
that would be of any real use.” 


What a vivid picture is this of an ingenious 
mind thirsting for knowledge! and who is there, 
that does not envy the pleasure that must have 
been felt by the courteous and intelligent stranger 
by whom the young mechanician was carried over 
his first great difficulty, if )e ever chanced to 
learn how greatly his unknown questioner had 
profited from their brief interview! That stran- 
ger might probably have read the above narrative, 
as given to the world by Ferguson, after tho ta- 
Jents which this little incident probably contribu- 
ted to develop, had raised him from his obscurity 
to a distinguished place among the philosophers 
of his age ; andif he did know this, he must have 
felt that encouragement in well doing which a be- 
nevolent man may always gather, either from the 
positive effects of acts of kindness upon others, or 
their influence upon his own heart. Civility, chari- 
ty, generosity, may sometimes meet an ill return, 
but one person must be benefitted by their exer 
cise ; the kind heart has its own abundant reward, 
whatever be the gratitude of others. The case of 
Ferguson shows that the seed does not always fall 
on stony ground. It may appear somewhat ab- 
surd to dwell upon the henefit of a slight civility 
which cost, at most, but a few minutes of atten- 
tion; but it is really important that those who are 
easy in the world—-who have all the advantages 
of wealth and knowledge at their command— 
should feel of how much value is the slightest en- 
couragement and assistance to those who are toil 
ing up the steep of emulation. Too often “the 
seof of pride” is superadded to the “ bar of pov- 
erty;” and thus it is that many a one of the est 
talents and the most generous feelings 

“ Has sunk into the grave unpitied and unknown,” 


lheeause the wealthy and powerful have never un 





derstood the value of a helping hand to him who 
is struggling with fortune. 
His attention being directed to time pieces, | 


he began to do a little business as a cleaner of! 


clocks; soon after he learned to draw patterns 
for ladies dresses, at which business he became 
such an adept, that he made money, and was 
able, in a measure, to repay his father for his 
eare and protection, Next, he commenced 
painting, and after copying several pictures 
with success, he was induced to go to Edin- 
burgh to endeavor to get instruction in the 
art he had chosen. Failing, however, to pro- 
cure sufficient means to enable him to pay 
the premium demanded of a student, at the 
suggestion of a friend, he commenced business 
on his own account, and uneducated as he 
was, he soon became celebrated, and met 
with sufficient encouragement to enable him 
to live and support his aged parents. He 
followed this business twenty-six years, but 
during this time he continued his astronomi- 
cal studies, making his observations as usual. 
Having discovered the cause of eclipses, he 
drew a plan of the ecliptic, showing the pla- 
ces of the sun and moon for each day in the 
year, which was engraved. Soon after, he 
wrote out the proof of a new astronomical 
truth, he had discovered, which was read be- 
fore the Royal Society. This brought him 
into notice, and his rise was thenceforward 
rapid. 

In 1748, he commenced lecturing upon his 
favorite subjects, and he beeame so popular 
that he was patronized by royalty itself. He 
was elected a member of the Royal Society 
in 1763, and died at the age of 66, in the year 
1776. 

His works are characterized by clearness of 
expression, and simplicity of style. Though 
perhaps. not a great originator of ideas, he 
materially assisted science, and left his mark 
upon the world, such as only can be done 
by exalted genius. 





Safety of Railroad Traveling: 

It is the impression of many persons that 
the accidents and losses of life since railroad 
travelling commenced, have increased. But 
this opinion is not sustained by facts. On 
the contrary, it is proved that in proportion to 
the number of travellers, and of miles traveled, 
the danger is greatly diminshed. For exam- 
ple, the last half yearly return of accidents on 
all the railways of Great Britain and Ireland, 
shows the following results: 

That of the 112 persons killed, and 120 in- 
jured, on all the railways, there were only 3 
passenges killed, and 68 injured from cau- 
ses beyond their control ;'7 passengers killed 
and 5 injured, owing to their own misconduct, 
or want of caution. The rest of the deaths 
and aecidents were among servants of the com- 
panies, or tresspassers on the roads, and most 
of the mishaps proceeded from recklessness. 

The number of passengers conveyed du- 
ring the half year were 31,524,641. ‘Ten lives 
lost, without fault of theirs, out of thirty-one 
million passengers !— Boston Signal. 








—-<} +-»—— 
‘Nimrod, who sewed the Mexicans upat Bu 
ena Vista? 
, A Tailor, sir.’ 
* What did he sew them up with ? 
‘ Wool, sir, : 





Religions. 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


There is one class of Christian evidence, to 
whieh I have but slightly referred, but which 
has struck with peculiar force men of refleet- 
ing minds. I refer to the marks of truth and 
reality, which are found in the Christian Re- 
cords ; to the internal proofs, which the books 
of the New Testameut carry with them, of 
having been written by men who lived in the 
first age of Christianity, who believed and felt 
its truth, who bore a part in the labors and 
conflicts which attended its establishment, 
and who wrote from personal knowledge and 
deep conviction. _A few remarks to illustrate 
the natureand power of these internal proofs, 
which are furnished by the books of the New 
Testament, I will now subjoin. 

The New Testament consists of histories 
and epistles. ‘The historical books, namely, 
the Gospels and the Acts, are a Continued 
narrative, embracing many years, and profess- 
ing to give the history of the rise and progress 
of the religion. Now it is worthy of obser- 
vation, that these writings completely answer 
their ends; that they completely solve the 
problem, how this peculiar religion grew up 
and established itself in the world; that they 
furnished precise and adequate causes for this 
stupendous revolution in human affairs. It is 
also worthy of remark, that they relate a se- 
ries of facts, which are not only connected 
with one another, but are intimately linked 
with the long series which has followed them, 
and agree accurately with subsequent history, 
so as to account for and sustain it. Now, that 
a collection of fictitious narratives coming 
from different hands, comprehending many 
years, and spreading over many countries, 
should not only form a consistent whole, when 
taken by themselves; but should also connect 
and interweave themselves with. real history 
so naturally and intimately, as to furnish no 
detection, as to exclude the appearance of in- 
congruity and discordance, and as to give an 
adequate explanation and the only explanation 
of acknowledged events, of the most import- 
ant revolution in society; this is a supposi- 
tion from which an intelligent man at once re- 
volts, and which, if admitted, would shake a 
principal foundation of history. 


I have before spoken of the unity and con- 
sistency of Christ’s character as developed in 
the Gospels, and of the agreement of the dif- 
ferent writers in giving us the singular features 
of his mind. Now there are the same marks 
of truth running through the whole of these 
narratives. For example, the effects produced 
by Jesus on the various classes of sovicty ; 
the different feelings of admiration, attach- 
ment, and envy, which he ealled forth; the 
various expressions of these feelings; the 
prejudices, mistakes, and gradual illumination 
of his disciples ; these are all given to us with 
such marks of truth and reality as could not 
easily be counterfeited. The whole history 
is precisely such, as might be expected from 
the actual appearance of such a person as Je- 
sus Christ, in such a state of society as then 
existed, 








The Epistles, if possible, abound in marks 


‘of truth and reality even more than the Gos- 


pels. They are imbued thoroughly with the 


ye 
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spirit of the first age of Christianity. They 
bear all the marks of having come from men 
planged in the conflicts which the new religion 
excited, alive to its interests, identified with 
its fortunes. They betray the very state of 
mind which must have been generated by the 
peculiar condition of the first propagators of 
the religion. They are letters written on real 
business, intended for immediate effects, de- 
signed to meet prejudices and passions, which 
such a religion must at first have awakened. 
They contain not a trace of the circumstances 
of a later age, or of the feelings, impressions, 
and modes of thinking by which later times 
were characterized, and from which later wri- 
ters could not easily have escaped. The let- 
ters of Paul havea remarkable agreement with 
his history.. They are precisely such as might 
be expected from a man of a vehement mind, 
who had been brought up in the schools of 
Jewish literature, who had been converted by 
a sudden, overwhelming miracle, who had been 
entrusted with the preaching of the new reli- 
gion to the Gentiles, and who was everywhere 
met by the prejudices and persecuting spirit 
of his own nation. They are full of obscu 
rities growing out of these points of Paul’s 


history and character, and out of the cireum-|— 


stances of the infant church, and which noth- 
ing but an intimate acquaintance with that 
early period can illustrate. This remarkable 
infusion of the spirit of the first age inte the 
Christian Records, cannot easily be explained 
but by the fact, that they were written in the 
age by the real and zealous propagators of 
Christianity, and that they are records of real 
convictions and of actual events. 


RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


There is another evidence of Christianity, 
still more internal than any on which I- have 
yet dwelt, an evidence to be felt rather than 
described, but not less real because founded 
on feeling. I refer to that conviction of the 
divine original of our religion, which springs 
up and continually gains strength, in those 
who apply it habitually to their tempers and 
lives, and who imbibe its spirits and hopes.— 
In such men, there is a consciousness of the 
adaptation of Christianity to their noblest fac- 
ulties ; a consciousness of its exalting and 
consoling influences, of its power to confer 
the true happiness of human nature, to give 
that peace which the world cannot give ; which 
assures them, that it is not of earthly origin, 
but a ray from the Everlasting Light, a stream 
from the Fountain of Heavenly Wisdom and 
Love. This is the evidence which sustains the 
faith of thousands, who never read and can- 
not understand the learned books of Christian 
apologists, who want, perhaps, words to ex- 
plain the ground of their belief, but whose 
faith is of adamantine firmness, who hold the 
Gospel with a conviction more intimate and 


unwavering than mere argument ever pro- 
duced. 


ww 
be ee ame 


Pliny very beautifully said: Tie highest of | 
all characters, in my estimation, is he who is 
ready to pardon the errors of mankind, as if he 
were every day guilty of some himself. 


++» 
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Miscellany. 


Stanzas. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Matron ! the children of whose love, 

Each to his grave, in youth have past, 
And now the mould is heaped above 

The dearest and the last! 
Bride ! who dost wear the widow’s veil 
Before the wedding flowers are pale! 
Ye deem the human heart endures 
No deeper, bitterer grief than yours. 











——. 


Yet there are pangs of keener wo, 

Of which the sufferers never speak, 
Nor to the world’s cold pity show 

The tears that scald the cheek, 
Wrung from their eyelids by the shame 
And guilt of those they shrink to name, 
Whom once they loved, and chverfull will, 
And love, though fallen and branded, still. 


Weep, ye who sorrow for the dead, 

Thus breaking hearts their pain relieve ; 
And grateful are the tears ye shed, 

And honored ye who grieve. 
The praise of those who sleep in earth, 
The pleasant memory of their worth, 
The hope to meet when life is past, 
Shall heal the tortured mind at last. 


But ye, who for the living lost 
That agony in secret bear, 

Who shall with smoothing words accost 
The strength of your despair ¢ 

Grief for your sake is scorn for them 

Whom ye lament and all condemn ; 

And o’er the world of spirit lies 

A gloom for which ye turn your eyes. 

++ > 
Real Courtesy: 

This is real courtesy,” said Mr. Giles, in 
his lectures on Don Quixote, “that wtich has 
reverence for womanhood in the sex—the 
courtesy which has respect for others than the 
rich, than the young—it is distinct from the 
courtesy which blooms only in the smiles of 
love and beauty, and withers and cools down 
in the atmosphere of poverty, age and toil. 
Show me the man who can quit the brilliant 
society of the young to listen to the kindly 
voice of age—who can hold cheerful converse 
with one whom years has deprived ofcharms— 
show me the man who is as willing to help 
the deformed who stand in need of help, as if 
the blush of Helen mantled on her cheek— 
show me the man who would no more look 
rudely at the poor girl in the village than at 
the elegant and well-dressed lady in the sa- 
loon—show me the man who treats unpro- 
tected maidenhood as he would the heiress, | 
surrounded by the powerful protection of 
rank, riches and family--show me the man 
who abhors the libertine’s gibe, who shuns 
as a blasphemer, the traducer of his mother’s 
sex—who scorns as he would a coward the 
ridiculer of womanly foibles, or the exposer 
of womanly reputation—show me the man 
who never forgets for aninstant the ‘delicacy, 








Patience is a social engine, as well as 2 


christian virtue. To listen, to wait, and to be | man and you show me a gentleman—nay, you 

; ’ c ‘ 1° 
wearicd, are the created elements of good for- |show me better, you show me a true Chris- 
'tain. There are some men who think that 


uc, 


the respect that isdue to woman as woman, 
inany condition or class—show me sucha 





persons lose in manners as they gain in liberty 
-one grace belongs to the spirit of liberty, and 
where the spirit of liberty is the most active 
this grace prevails the most, with this grace 
it expands—that grace is respect for woman, 
not for her rank and elegance, but for woman. 
And when this sentiment becomes enlarged, 
when it is stable, a social structure may be 
raised upon it more glorious than mankind 
has ever seen.” 
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Home Influence 

To render a man happy and contented, his 
home influences must be of an agreeable and 
enticing character. This must be the spot to 
which he can retire for peace and quiet enjoy- 
ment; the green isie in the ocean of life, ever 
warmed by the genial sun, and fragrant with 
flowers. Contention should never eater here, 
but the good wife, yielding, yet influencing 
by kindness, should aim to render her hus- 
band’s home an earthly paradise. Let this be 
the case, and there will be few men who will 
prefer the bar-room to their own firesides, or 
the company of the depraved and vicious to 
that ofa kind and tender help-mate. We re- 
member a story told ofan eminent English 
divine, whose name we cannot recall, that is 
strongly illustrative ot the moral we wish to 
inculeate. A very respectable young coun- 
trywoman called upon the pastor one day, and 
told him with undisguised feelings of regret, 
and with an earnest injunction as to the pas- 
tor’s secrecy, that her husband was unkind to 
her, that-he passed nearly all his leisure hours 
away from home, and that, in short, his con- 
duct was rendering her quite miserable. 

‘I thought, sir, said she, ‘as you are a good 
and wise man, perhaps you would advise me 
what to do, that I might reclaim my husband.’ 

‘Your complaint is not an uncommon one, 
my good woman,’ said the pastor, ‘ and I think 
is within the reach of a simple remedy.’ 

‘O, tell it to me, and I will bless you, said 
the poor woman, and sobbed like a child. 

The pastor took her hand kindly, and look- 
ing into her face, said, impressively: 

* Always meet your husband with a smile.’ 

Light broke in upon her mind instantly — 
She expressed her thanks, courtesied and went 
away. She had the secret, and she resolved 
to try the potency of the charm. It was about 
three months subsequent, that the pastor 
heard a gentle knock at his library door one 
day, and bade the person to enter. It was the 
wife who had come to him not long before, 
but how changed! True,atear was in her 
eye, but it was a tear ofjoy. She brought him 
as a present, a couple of fine fowls, which she 
begged him to accept asa token of acknowl- 
edgment for an indebtedness she could never 
repay. She had followed his advice, and it 
was completely successful } her husband was 


‘cured. Loveand kindness only existed in 


their cottage, and he no longer sought the 
company of his boon companions, but ‘was 
contented and happy in his home.—Flag 


of our Union. 
+ >——_—_— 


The stage at once gives a body toour 
thoughts, and refinement and expansion to our 
sensible impressions. It has neither the pride 
nor the remoteness of abstract science, nor the 
petty egotism of vulgar life. 

—————— 

If you would keep your secret from an en- 

emy, tell it not to a friend. 
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The Chimes cf England. 
BY REY. A. C. COXE. 
The chimes, the chimes of Motherland, 
Of England, green and old, 
That out from fane and ivied tower 
A thousand years have tolled ; 
How glorious must their music be 
As breaks the hallowed day, 
And calleth with a seraph’s voice 
A nation up to pray ! 





Those chimes that tell a thousand tales, 
Sweet tales of oldentime! 
And ring a thousand memories 
At vesper, and at prime; 
At bridal, and at burial, 
For cottager and king— 
Those chimes—these glorious Christian chimes ; | 


How blessedly they ring! 


Those chimes, those chimes of Motherland, 
Upon a Christmas morn, 
Outbreaking, as the angels did, 
For a Redeemer born ; 
How merrily they call afar, 
To cot and baron’s hall, 
With holly decked and mistletoe, 
To keep the festival ! 
The chimes of England, how they peal 


' 


From tower and Gothic pile, | its triumph, stand before its trophies, 


Where hymn and swelling anthem fill 
The dim cathedral aisle ; 

Where windows bathe the holy light 
On priestly heads that falls, 

And stains the florid tracery 
And banner-dighted walls. 


And then, those Easter bells, in spring, 
Those glorious Easter chimes ; 

How loyalty they hail thee round, 
Old queen of holy times! 

From hill to hill, like sentinels, 
Responsively they cry, 

And sing the rising of the Lord, 
From vale to mountain high. 


I love ye—chimes of Motherland, 
With all this soul of mine, 

And bless the Lord that I am sprung 
Gf good old English line ! 

And like a son I sing the lay 
That England's glory tells; 

For she is lovely to the Lord, 
For you, ye Christian bells! 


And heir of her ancestral fame, 
And happy in my birth, 
Thee, too, I love ay forest-land, 
The joy of all the earth ; 
For thine thy mother’s voice shall be, 
And here—where God is King— 
With English chimes, from Christian spires, 
The wilderness shall ring. 
—+ +->—_____ 


| be ‘ r . } 
A‘down east’ editor asked his subscribers | 224 exalt them, how glorious it would make| 
to pay up, that he may play a similar joke upon their prospects, even in this life ; never should | 


his creditors. 

The poor are possessed of little, beggars 
have nothing, the rich have too much—just 
enough, not one! 


-_—. 


—<)-¢—-— 


A certain cockney once defined love to be 
nothing more than ‘an insane desire to pay a 
young woman’s board.’ 








Winter in Canada. 


Profligate Literature. 
A profligate literature destroys itself and the When firewood was scarce, our condition 
community that patronize it. Let literature | at night was very dismal: but we generally 
be sold into bondage to immorality, anid its | found plenty of dead trees or green maples 
days are thenceforward numbered, as well by | (which are very combustible,) and kept up 
the very nature of the human mind, as by the fires of such magnitude, that we appeared to 
laws of the divine government. Genius, when | be constantly keeping up the 5th of Novem- 
grinding like a blind Samson in the prison-| ber, The state of the snow varied frequent- 


| house of vice, ultimately perishes in its task, 'ly; sometimes, after a thick fall, we went 


and leaves no heirs, It may not so seem at} plunging along, sinking deeply at every 
first. A delicious frensy may seem to call) step,and brushing heaps from the laden branch- 
forth fresh eloquence and harmony, and every | es as we passed underneath, which, filling the 
Muse, dissolute and shameless, may wave aloft space betwhen our necks and coat collars, 
the thyrsus of a mad Bacchante. Science and there melted and ran down our backs (this 
art and wit and eloquence have thus aided in| Jenkin termed being in the ‘ melting mood ;’) 
the erection of shrines to immorality ; but then, again, a cold day would set all to rights, 
they have languished and died in their toils. | macadamizing our road beautifully. But still 
A profligate people soon cease to be intelli-| there were no traces of moose, and we began 
gent, and their literature loses all living pow-| to regard the creature as a myth—a sort of 
er, all ability to perpetuate itself. ‘The liter-| Mrs, Harris of the woods—a fabulour animal 
ature of the dead past is soon all that remains | jnyented by the mendacious aborigines for 
to a vicious community. And when the proud- the purpose of decoying eredulous British of- 
est monument of unprincipled talent and per- | ficers into the forest and getting a dollar a 
verted genius has been completed, and s:ood | day out of them. One morning, on stepping 
perfect in beauty, its last chapter carved and | into the open air, I straightway believed in 
fixed, its topmost pinnacle glittering on high, | magic, for the dirty eabin, instead of looking 
its last statue polished and fitted to itsappoint-} like a dirty smoky pile of sticks, lying amid 
‘ed niche, the nation may have exulted in the | great naked trees, was now a gem set in erys- 
splendor of their immoral poetry and eloquence |tal. There had been a heavy fall of snow in 
and art. But that nation, even in the hour of! the night, followed by a sharp frost, and every 
bereft | twig and fibre was enveloped in a white fro- 
of the talents that had aided in its work, deso- | zen garment ; around, in every direction, was 











ruins the city of palm-trees, the fated city 
over which hung the old but unslumbering 


_curse of Heaven.. His children fell 
| walls of his new foundation rose; and he 
| stood at last in the home he had reared, solit- 
| ary man with none to inherit his labors. “ For 
| Hiel the Bethelite in those days built Jericho. 
| He laid the foundation thereof in Abriham, 
_ his first-born, and set up the gates thereof in 
| his youngest son, Segub.” Literature slays 


| late and alone, like him who reared from its | 
i 
i 


| its children when building under God’s curse. | 


Talent prostituted in the cause of vice, pines 


| amidits successes and dies; and an imbruted 
| community, it is generally seen, by a just re- 


tribution of Providence, soon buries in oblivi-| 


_on the literature that has corrupted and _bar- 
| barized it— W. R. Williams, D. D. 


———$4-+ >—_____ 





| Moran Cuaracter.—There is nothing 
| which adds so much to the beauty and power 
Lof man, asa good moral character. It is his 
| wealth—his influence—his life. It dignifies 
him in every station—exalts him in every con- 
lace . . . 

i life. Such a character is more to be desired 
| than everything else on earth. It makes a 
man free and independent. No servile tool, 
| 


seeker, ever bore sucha character. The pure 
in such a person. Jf young men but knew 
|how much a good character would dignify 


| we find them yielding to the grovelling and 
base-born purposes of human nature. 
—q + >— 


| “Trutu Srraxcrr taan Fiction.”—One 

| of the most agreeable papers in Boston has a 

| Poore editor.— Boston Post. 
Not more Stranee than the 


ripest editor in Boston, is decidedly Greene. 


as the) 


dition—and glorifies him at every period of his | 


no crouching syeophant, no treacherous honor) 


joys of truth and righteousness never spring | 


a shining perspective of icy fretwork, so that 
I might fancy myself caught in some glitter- 
ing net. The boughs were all woven and 
bent by the weight of their covering into the 
most graceful fantastic wreaths and festoons ; 
and here and there some feathery branch of 
fir, from which the snow had lately been 
shaken, stood in dark emerald relief against 
the spangled white background. Even the 
fallen trees—the dead fathers of the forest— 
which last night lay with their withered and 
wasted arms stretched sharply out of the vast 
winding sheet that half hid them, were now 
clothed in beauty and grace, and looked like 
old Knights Templar slumbering in their glis- 
tening mantles.—F'razer’s Magazine, 
————____+ +> 

Anecdote of Old Dartmouth. 

In the class of which Daniel Webster was 
'amember, there was an individual noted for 
|his waggery. One day the Professor of Logic, 
who by the way was not the most nice and dis- 
criminating in his distinctions, was endeavor- 
ing to substantiate ‘that a thing remains the 
same notwithstanding a substitution in some 
of its parts.’ 

Our wag, who had been exercising the Yan- 
kee art of whittling, at length held up his 
jack-knife, inquiring ; ‘Supposing I should 
|lose the blade of my knife, and should get 
another one made and inserted in its place, 
| would it be the same knife that it was be- 
‘fore? 

‘To be sure ! replied the Professor. 

‘Well then, the wag continued, ‘ suppose I 
should then lose the handle, and get another, 
would it be the same knife still ? 

‘Of course!’ the Professor again replied. 

_ ‘But if somebody should find the old blade 
/and the old handle, and should put them to. 
| gether, what knife would that be ? 

We never learned the Professors reply— 


Clintan Radiator, 


| 
| 
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APOLOGETIC. 


as excus it is, perhaps, worse to 
| 


es are, 
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Cunt them, when needed. 
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SATURDAY, 


Originally, we had made arrangements, as we 
= rmanent ¢ 


Union.” 


late their fulfillment and 


| . . , 
pre wren of ape racter, for the publi- 


“APRIL 2 


28, 


cation of the “ Circur stances have pre- 
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wee we have, therefore 
A stout heart, a clear conscience, and never despair. | , 





to a great extent,been pensioners onthe liberality 





i While we must in justice ren- 
W.L. PALMER, is our authorized Agent. 


of our neighbors. 


der them all credit for the courtesy they have 








OUR POSITION. 


It was intimated in our prospectus and first 
salutation “To the Public,’ that we had an ob- | 
ject more comprehensive, in establishing the | 
“Unron,” 


jean us, that fact will not abate one jot, the 


| other, that our inconveniences have been of a try- 
ing character, Printed, as our paper has been, 
on type of ditferent kinds, it has not always pre- 


*~ |sented that uniformity of appearance we could 
than the mere furnishing of pleasant | 


reading. We hinted at an intention to makeour | 
paper one which should “ educate,” in the largest matter and publish a portion of it in their own 

sense of the word, rather than amuse. We gave papers, first; part of it being also on old type. 
encouragement that it should be something more . 

than sixteen pages of “good reading matter.” 

such as may be found in thousands of works of | 


wish. And this week, the best our neighbors 


were able to do.for us, has been to set up our 


In addition to this, our paper makers, much to 


the damage ot what little good humor we pos- | 


. | SCSSy have sent us an inferior article, on which to | 
all ages from the time of Caxton downwards ; print it. 
that it should bea faithful record of the evens. ao weemare Will send: 


impulses, aspirations and improvements of the 
times in which we live. 


ee ee eee ae 
Mrs. Hyde’ s Exhibition 

The Exhibition of this school, at Market Hall, 

on_ Thursday evening, was, in many respects, of 


We gave occasion for 
the remark of a cotemporary, that the “ Union’ 
was “to be reformatory in its tendencies, and to | 
act independently, and discuss boldly, all the great 
moral questions which agitate society in this pro. 
gressive age.” 


a most creditable character. 


The music evinced the successful training of a 
Nor shall we disappoint his hope 


that “this position will be maintained with un- 
flinching firmness.” 


superior instructor ; 


‘ ; .; | 
the exercises in physiology 


were excellent; and the anditors very numer- 


ous. | 

then, we in , is per 

As i‘. os i oe now, and ever, to raise our But one peculiarity, we think, manifested a 
voice in behalf of all t is liber: Oe poe 

‘pears Bberel and J want of good taste and propriety, and will not | 


Our general aim, is the rigur; and that, w 
lieve can be reached only through independence, | 


e be- 


meet with ¢ 


general approval. The theatrical col- 


from all prejudices of tradition and circumstance | 

We shall defend no dogma because it may be | 
opular; abandorno principle because the world | , - 

pop ? I I | ears of the groundlings, 


may receive it with sneers. We shall adhere | , 
|a refined audience. 


| ters, the gymmastic oddities and undignified buf- 


|foonery, were better adapted 


: ‘ This feature of the exhibi 
to no theory after its sophistry is exposed; regard-| ,. : 4 , 
a tion might be popular in a country schoo! house, | 
ing it as honorable to retract an error as to sus- 


‘ |or in a theatre, where the dramatis personae, are | 
tain a truth. 


obscure individuals who play their part for mon- 
That our pages shall not be disgraced by per- | 


a |ey to amuse the crowd for a passing hour; but} 
sonalities, our course thus far ought to gua:antee hie” 
that delicate young ladies ‘from the | 


most grave and aristocratic families in our city, | 


. dignified, 
Those who may know our individual history 


i i r first No., tror 
singe the issue of ou * and the s S can enjoy or participate in such exercises, is to 
temptations and opportunities presented, had we 
been thus disposed, will yield full faith to this as- | 
surance. 


us indeed surprising. They may attract atten- 


tion and gather a crowd; but that they will ul- 


timately honor the teachers, the school, of the 


But, our readers may say, why do you not take | young ladies, we cannot believe. 


» ¢ “ >g~ | 
your ground on some of the many “ great ques- | ever, very mucha matter of taste 
tions ” 


This is, how- 


; and our views 
v9" , ioe We eues ; 
now agitating public opinion? Patience of propriety may be erroneous, 





gentle friends, and we will do all in goodtime.| ‘Tye yale lictory was, indeed, very commenda- 
Thus far, we have been perplexed by considera- 


ble. 
Circumstanced as! jadi , 
iste ladies cannot easily be equaled ; 


Such a brilliant coterie of interesting young 
tions of quite another sort. and, doubtless, 
when another exhibition shall octur, the public | 
will say, in the language of Cowper, “ may I be 
there to sec.” 


we have been, it was all we could effect, to make 
our issues as regularly as wehave done. The me- 
chanical has devoured the spiritual. It has been | 
a matter of more importance to arrange dctails 


than to discuss generalities. 


<4 +—-—____ 


Miss Bradbury’s Examination. 
We were present at a portion only of the ex- | 
ercises of this 


These difficultics we 


believe, are mostly overcome. We look forwad 


with inexpressible satisfaction to a time not far 
distant, when, unvexed by office-cares, we hope 
to be permitted to devote such attention to our 
editorial duties, proper, as will make the “Union” 
all that the wishes of our friends, or our own idea 
of excellence, would have it. 


++ > 
07 The chief use of a bachelor, according to 


the Bakimore American, 
census, 


School, at the close of the present 


‘term. We saw enough, however, to convince us | 
that this institution is one where the pupils are | 
educated in the true and honorable sense of tbat 
term, instead of being merely varnished for saloon | 








or parlor ornaments, as is too often doriein the 


educational refectories throughout our country. 


is to count. one in the | termed Boarding Schoo!s or‘ 


t ladies 


Seminsries for young 


*t of fashionable education in 


liloquies, the maske@’representations of charac-| 


“to split the | 
than to win the fayor of | 


ae 


| this respect ‘has bcen to make ‘parlor dolls, daz- 


zling fairies, and musical vac uities,*rather than 


sound scholars, matfire intellects, household ge- 


niuses, and sensible, independent, high-souled 
women. But the times have already changed or 


Intellectu- 
ality, instead of mere verbiage; original thinking, 
instead of mere memorizing; thorough training 


this school is an honorable pioneer. 


and sound scholarship, instead of a tinsel show, 
were prominent characteristies of this Examina- 
We 
markable excellence, or individual pupils whose 
but 
sucht a course sometimes proves of doubtful utili- 
ty. 
fied and experienced teachersas Miss BaappurY 


tion. might mention particular classes of re- 


superiority won the most marked approval ; 
To the indefatigable labors of so well quali- 


and Miss Parmer, the young ladies of this school 
and its patrons, owe the meed of most grateful 


commendation. 





{a@e" Mountains have been discovered on Sat- 
urn by means of Lord Rosse’s telescope. 
ia An electromagnétic engine of five horse 
power is being constructed in London. 
im The Southern Antarctic Océan is discovered 


to be an excellent whaling ground. 


7 The authorities of Boston think of erect- 
ing cheap bathing houses, for the poor, 

i Greeley says that New. York contains three 
thousand seven hundred legalized grog-shops, 
and one thousand not legalized. 

ij7” The sentence of Mitchell has been com- 
muted : he being allowed to go to the Cape of 
_Good. Hope as an emigrant. His family will 
| join him. 

i 
settlement at Nauvoo, with 

{77 The Boston ladies 


collars ! 


Cabet, has made a 


281 followers. 


the French Socialist, 
are wearing standing 


W.H. Hewett is giving Shaksperian Readings 
in New York city. 

i> The English Admirality have furnished 
President Roberts, of Siberia, with a coasting 
yacht for the suppression of the Siberian slave- 
trade. 


Le The people of Lynn, ‘(Mass.,) wont have 
a City Charter. 
i> The teachers of New York city are discus- 
sing the-propriety of selecting suitable school of- 
ficers. 
> The Legislature of Wisconsin has passed 
a law compelling rum-sellers to pay the taxes 


| and damages resulting from their traffic. 
-< 


ii>> Extensive gold mines have been discover- 


} ed in Africa, 


7 A State Normal School is. to be established 


| in Michigan, 


>> Professor Sparks will be inaugurated Pres- 


ident of Harvard University, in the latter part ef 


June. 


te” There is talk of an editorial convention in 


| Mississippi. 


7 It is proposed to open the New York Cen- 
tral College; at McGraw ville, for the reception of 


_ students, of both sexes, on the first Wednesday of 


It is a manual labor school. 
Fleming is 


September nex’, 
>" A Mr, 
Alba) vy. 


reading Shakspeare in 
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KNOWLEDGE vs. GOLD. 

The following article is the close of Edward 
Everett's late eloquent address in behalf of Col- 
leges, delivered before the joint Committee on 
Education, in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Boston, 





——s 
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Speaking of the expediency 
and policy of an extended system of education 
he says : 


“If-we look only to material prosperity,—to 
physical welfare—nothing is now wore certain 
than that they are most powerfully promoted, by 
every thing which multiplies and diffuses the | 
meansof education. We live inan age in which 
cultivated mind is becoming more and more the 
controlling influence of aflairs. Like that myste- 
rious magnetic influence,— whose wonderful 
properties have been lately brought from the 
scientific lecture room into the practical business 
of Jife,—you cannot see it, you cannot feel it, you 
cannot weigh it; but it pervades the globe from 
its surface to its center, and moves every particle 
of metal which has been touched into a kindred 
sensibility. 

We hear much at present of the veins of gold 
which are brought to light in almost every lati- 
tude of either hemisphere; in fact, we hear of 
nothing. else. But 1 care not what mines are 
opened in the north or in the south, in the moun- 
tains of Siberia or the Sierras of California; 
wheresoever the fountains of the golden tide may 


above the waters of the superincumbent ocean, 
but with five Universities dotting her limited sur- 
face ; it was England, with her foundation Schools, 
her indomitable public opinion, her representative 
system, her twin Universities ;—it was to these 
free and enlightened countries that the gold and 
silver flowed ; not merely adding to the material 
wealth of the community, but quickening the en- 
ergy of the iadustrious classes, breaking down 
the remains of feudalism, furnishing the sinews 
of war to the champions of Protestant liberty, and 
thus cheering them on to the great struggle, to 
whose successful issue it is owing, its remote ef- 
fects, under Providence, that you, Sir, sit in safety 
beneath the canopy that overlangs this hall. 
What the love of liberty, the care of education, 
and a large and enlightened regard for intellectu- 
al and moral interests did for the Parent State, 
they will give us temporal prosperity, and with 
it whatis infinitely better,—-not only a name and 
a praise with contemporary nations who form 
with us the great procession of humanity, but a 
name and a praise among enlightened men and 
enlightened states to the end of time, 
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The Work of Instruction. 


Much has been done to advance the cause of 
education, much remains to be done. It re- 
quires laborers. Nothing valuable can_ be ac- 
complished without labor. Every man ought to 
labor constantly, perseveringly, in some lawful 
employment. Surely there is no other field that 
promises a more abnndant harvest than this. It 
is true that the pecuniary reward may not in the 
begginning be so great as in some other pursuits; 





gush forth, the streams will flow to the regions 
where educated intellect has woven the boundless 
net-work of the useful and ornamental arts. 
Yes, Sir, if Massachusetts remains true to the pol- 
icy which has hitherto in the main governed her 
legislation, and is not now. I trust to be departed 
from, a generous wave of the golden tide will 
reach her distant shores. Let others 


Tempt icy seas where scarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole, 
Or under Southern skies exalt their sails, 

Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales,— 
For me —— 


yes, for me, may poor, old, rocky, sandy Massachu- 
setts exclaim,—land as she is of the School, the 
Academy, and the College——land of the press, 
the lecture-room, and the church,— 

For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. 


The pearly shell its lucid globe infold, 
And Phebus warm the ripening ore to gold. 


It matters not if every pebble in the bed of 
the Sacramento were a diamond as big and as 
precious as the mysterious Ko-hi-noor, which we 
read of in the last accounts from India,on whose 
possession the fate of empire is believed, in those 
benighted regions, to depend. It matters not if 
this new Pactolus flow through a region which 
stretches for furlongs,—a wide tract of solid gold. 
The jewels and the ingots will find their way to 
the great centers of civilization, wbere cultivated 
mind gives birth to the arts, and freedom renders 
property secure. The region itself to which these 
fabulous treasures are attracting the countless 
hosts of thrift, cupidity, and adventure, will de- 
rive, 1 fear, the smallest part of the benefit— 
Could they be peopled entirely with emigrants like 
the best of those who have taken their departure 
from among us, and who carry with them an out- 
fit of New England principles and habits, it 
would be well; but much I fear the gold region 
will, for a long time, be a scene of anarchy and 
confusion, of violence and bloodshed, of bewil- 
dering gains and maddening losses, of any thing 
but social happiness and well-regulated civil lib- 
erty. 

If we wil. not be taught by any thing else, let 
us learn of history. It was not Mexicoand Peru, 
nor (what it imports us more to bear in mind) 
Portugal, nor Spain, which reaped the silver and 
golden harvest of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It was the industrious, enlightened, 


cultivated states of the north and west of Europe. | 


Tt was little Holland, —scarcely one-fifth as large 
is New Envland——hardly able to keep her head 


but then are there not those who can be moved 
by other motives than the mere love of money ? 
The work in many places is not only to instruct, 
but the first thing to be done is to get the people 
to see the need of instruction. This being done, 
the instructor will not fail of receiving a reason- 
able compensation, besides the pleasure he must 
feel in having done some good. 

Iam persuaded that there are many who are 
wasting their existenoe, for want of employment, 
who might in this way be a blessing to them- 
selves and to mankind. I perceive that one of 
your correspondents calls upon the great men of 
our country to use their influence in favor of edu- 
cation. It is right that they should do all they 
can in.their sphere; but that is not sufficient; 
their time is generally fully occupied. It is re- 
qnired in this cause that men of clear minds, 
neble hearts and strong hands, should give their 
whole time to this work. The more education a 
man has, the better he will be qualified for the 
‘work. Indeed, education is essential. Yet the 
means to be employed are plain, and that it is 
practicable may be proved to a demonstration. 

It would assist very much in advancing the 
cause of education, if more ladies would engage 
in teaching. and I cannot but believe that if they 
would summon _ resolution enough to engage 
heartily in it, both their interest and happiness 
would thereby be promoted. Success in teach- 
ing, like a good many other things, depends 
much on the manner in which itis pursued. 

The teacher must endeavor so to order his 
school that the scholars will feei themseives hap- 
py init. To do this,he must himself be happy 
in his profession, otherwise it will be in vain for 











him to hope that the scholars will consider it a 
pleasant place. If he is discontented they will 
read it in his countenance with unerring cer- 
tainty. 

The teacher who is faithful in his vocation 
onght to. be as h respected as the divine or 
How long will it be the case that a 
|}man who excels in almost every other pursuit, 
shall be thought deserving of the highest honor, 
and yet he who forms the young mind to virtue, 
| be passed by almost unnoticed ?—Model American 
| Courier. 


muc 
| physician. 


—— 4-4 





“If you would civilize a man or boy, you must 
| begin by teaching him to wash his face. The 
next step is to teach him to keep his clothes clean ; 
| and the third is to show him how to get a place 
| of abode which he can call entirely his own, and 
in which he can feel comfortable.” 


An Appeal in Behalf of Public Education. 


“ Did you ever see that little straggler?” “ Yes, 
God help him,” said my companion. “God help 
him!’ With such easy adjuration do we leave 
thousands and ten of thousands of human souls 
to want and ignorance; doom them, while _yet 
walking the path of guiltlessness, to future de- 
vils,—their own unguided passions. We make 
them outcasts, wretches, and then punish, in their 
wickedness, our own selfishness, our own neglect. 
We cry, * God help the boy,’’and hang the man, 

Yeta moment, The child is still before us.— 
Can we not see around it,—contending for it,— 
the principles of good and evil ?—a contest be- 
tween thé angels and the fiends? Come hither, 
statesmen; you who live within a party circle; 
you who nightly fight some miserable fight ; con- 
tinually strive in some selfish struggle for power 
and place, considering men only as tools,—the 
merest instruments of your aggrandizement;— 
come here, in the filthy street, and look upon 
God’s image in its boyhood! Consider this little 
man. Are not creatures, such as these, the no- 
blest, grandest things of earth? Have they not 
solemn natures, are they not subtly touched for 
the higest purposes of human life? Come they 
not into this world to grace and dignify it? There 
is no spot, no coarser stuff in the pauper flesh 
before you, that indicates a lower nature. There 
is no felon mark upon him, no natural formation 
indicating the thief in its tiny fingers, no inevita- 
ble blasphemy written upon its lips. It lies be- 
fore you a fair, unsullied thing, fresh from the 
hand of®God, Will you, without an effort, let the 
grand fiend stamp his fiery brand upon it? Shall 
it, in its innocence, be made a trading thing by 
misery and vice ?—~a creature driven from street 
to street, a piece of living merchandise for min- 
gled beggary and crime? Say! what, with its 
awakening soul, shall it learn? What lessons 
whereby to pass through life, making an item in 
the social sum? Why, cunning will be its wis- 
dom, hypocrisy its truth, theft its natural law of 
self-preservation. ‘To this child, so nurtured, so 
taught, your whole code of morals, nay, your brief 
right and wrong, are written in stranger figures 
than Egyptian hieroglyphics; and,—time passes, 
—and you scourge the creature never taught, 10r 
the heinous guilt of knowing nought but ill! The 
good has been a sealed book to him; and the 
dunce is punished with the jail. Doubtless there 
are great statesmen; wizards in bullion and bank 
paper; thinkers profound in cotton, and every 
turn and variation of the markets abroad and at 
home. But there are: statesmen yet to come, 
statesmen of nobler aims, or more heroic action ; 
teachers of the people, vindicators of the univer- 
sal dignity of man; apostles of the great social 
truth that knowledge, which is the spiritual light 
of God, like his maternal light, was made to bless 
and comfort all men. And when these men 
arise,—and it is worse than weak, it is sinful to 
despair of them,—the youngling poor will not be 
bound upon the very threshold of human life, 
and made, per force, by want and ignorance, life’s 
shame and curse. There is not a babe lying in 
the public street on its mother’s lap,—the uncon- 
scious mendicant to ripen into the criminal,—that 
is nut a reproach tu lie state, a scandal and a 
erying shame upon men who study all politics 
save the politics of the human heart.—Literary 
Messenger. 


] 





++> 

“Tuoucuts ron Panents.—Here we address 
the following exhortations to all persons, parents 
or tutors, who are charged with the task of edu- 
cation, beseeching them to give serious attention 
thereto. 

“1. Be what the children ought to be. 

“2. De what the children ought to do, 

“3. Avoid what they should avoid, 

“4. Aim always that, not only in the presence 
of the children, but also in their absence, your 
conduct may serve them for an example.” 

+ + > —___— 

“An uneducated people will be an jndolent 
people; an uneducated people will be a waste- 
| ful people,—wasteful in the use of even the ener- 
igies which it possesses ——wasteful in the con- 
sumption of the few-products which it creates 
| and utterlygregardless of the prosperity of others 
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NEW BOOKS. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LATE EXPEDITION 
TO THE DEAD SEA. Froma diary of one 
of the party. Edited by Edward P. Montague, 
Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1849. 

We seized this book with great avidity, suppos- 
ing it to be the official account of the expedition 
from which so much light was expected. We 
acknowledge ourselves disappointed. Ina vol- 
ume of something more than three hundred 
pages, more than a hundred are devoted to a de- 
scription of a voyage across the Atlantic and up 
the Mediteranean, written in an exceedingly un- 
interesting style. 








We sat down all impatience, to read of new 
discoveries, geographical and scientific, and to 
gather new facts which would familiarize us 
with the land which has hitherto been wrapped 
in darkness, and we read a long and disconnected 
account of sailing out of New York Harbor, and 
of delays occasioned by carelessness of provision 
dealers ; and then we found some long disserta- 
tions upon the pleasures of home, and the hard- 
ships of a life upon the water; then we have a 
storm, which, if it was half as tedious as the de- 
scription, must have been awful; then a history 
and description of Gibralter; next an essay upon 
the Moors, and so on through the hundred pages. 
Fifty pages more are required to get the party 
landed and fairly upon the field of adventure. 

This is principally occupied by details of pitch- 
ing tents, driving stubborn camels, and purcha- 
sing horses, with a selflaudatory remark now 
and then, upon the remarkable courage and per- 
severance of indefatigable Americans in not get- 
ting discouraged at the obstinacy of camels or the 
over-setting of boats, and, at once, going home to 
their anxious ma-ma’s, 

The description of the proceedings of the 
exploring party, are meager enough, and when 
we expect to be gratified by tacts which will set- 
tle some disputed point, we are favored with a 
long essay, a la Headly, upon the Bible account 
of the tremendous scenes which this region has 
been the theater, or the minute details of a scuf* 
fle with the Arabs. The work has none of the 
vigor and freshness which characterize the wri- 
tings of Stephens, but still it possesses a sort of 
interest, in spite of its many faults. 

Some of the adventures are related in a spirit- 
ed manner, and many valuable statistics are col- 
lected. The perusal has made us more anxious 
for the appearance of the forthcoming ollicial 
work. 


For sale at Wrxxoor’s. 
a oe 
ASTORIA, or Anecdotes of an Adventure beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. By Washington Irving. 
New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 


This magnificent work is before us, making 
Vol. VIII of the uniform edition of Irving's 
works by the same publisher. 

We are rejoiced that at last we are to have the 


works of this great American writer, put up in a| 


style worthy of him. 

We need say nothing in favor of this edition 
to those who have seen the former volumes; but 
to those who have not, we would say, that we 
consider them among the best, the very best, 
hpoks ever got up in America 

For sale at Wynxkoop’s 











E LEMENTARY ARITHMET Ic, Designed for 
Academies and Schools : by Geo. R. Perkins, A. M., 
Principal and Profess r of Mathematics in the 
Normal School of the State of New York, §c., &c, 
Hartford, H. H. Hawley & Co. Utica: Hawley, 
Fuller & Co. 1840. 


This is a very neatly got up 12 mo. volume of | 
347 pages. ‘The following is the order of the 
arrangement of the subjects after the ground 
rules : 

Vulgar Fractions, Reciprocals of Numbers, 
Decimal Fractions, Federal Money, Denominate 
Numbers (Reduction in old Arithmetics;) De- 
nominate Fractions, Vulgar Fractions reduced to 
Decimals, Duodecimals, Reduction of Curren- 
cies, Rule of Three, Compound Proportion, Prac 
tice, Percentage, Simple Interest, Practical Pay- 
ments, Problems in Interest, Discount, Compound 
Interest, Banking, Commission, Insurance, Loss 
and Gain, Fellowship, Double do., Assessment of 
Taxes, Equation of Payments, Involution, Evolu- 





tion, Extraction of Square and Cube Roots, Arith- 
metical Progression, Geometrical do., Alligation 
Medial, do. Alternate. Mensuration, Promiscuous 
Examples, 

It will be seen by the above order, that the 
subjects follow each other in a natural succession- 
each subject is stripped of long and wordy ex; 
planation, and one simple and concise rule i3 fo)- 
lowed by practicalexamples. We regret that Prof 
P. has given all the answers; still, if the pupil is 
rigidly required to explain, each operation, he 
cannot fail of becoming thorough in the subjects 
treated of. The book is decidedly one of the 
best,if not the best of the kind with which we 
are acquainted, and deserves the patronage of 
the public. 

For sale at the Bookstores. 

AeRsinenrtintllll tal itnnilactibaitiatns 
NOTES ON THE THEORY OF HUMAN ExX- 


ISTENCE. By Thomas L. Wright, M.D. Cin- 
cinnati: Collins and Van Wagner. 


The object of this work is shown by its title. 
Of the precise plan adopted by the Author, we 
cannot speak with entire confidence. He has 
treated the subject in a manner somewhat too ab- 
stract for the popular taste, and not sufficiently 
scientific for that of the philosopher. 

The author is evidently a man of education, 
and one who has devoted much thought to the 
subject. Those especially interested in it will do 
well to peruse the work; 

——_—_—_+ ++ - 

Litrecy’s Liyine Aczr.—No, 258 8 has been re- 
ceived, and igs more than usually rich in all its 
departments. It is a high intellectual treat to 
read over the table of contents, alone. A shilling 
cannot be better expended’than by procuring a 
copy at Patmers. 





++ > 

“Tue Lity;” is the very appropriate title of a 
neat little “monthly journal, devoted to Temper- 
ance and Literature” published at Seneca Falls 
by a Committee of Ladies. 

Coining from the Ladies it is needless to add, 
that it advocates the highest principles of mo- 
rality. We wish our fair friends success com- 
mensurate with their efforts to do good. 


—_—_———§¢-+-»— 
Tne Satrunpay Eventne Post is too well known 


to need praise, at our hands; suffice it to say, it 
fully sustains the high character it has acquired, 
for ability and interest. It is a mammoth sheet, 





published weekly at Philadelphia, by Dracon & 
Pererson 
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Willis is busily engaged in getting ready his 
‘ Rural Letters,”* and in inditing readable artcles 
for the Home Journal. He is still the same 
warm hearted friend of talent and genius le has 
ever shown himself to be during the whole 
course of his successful literary career. His 
personal popularity nightly produces a_ sensa- 
tion whenever he enters the opera or drawing- 
room, and his manners, always those of a polish- 
ed gentleman, render his presence agreeable and 
welcome everywhere. 

Bayard Taylor, the handsome traveler, whose 
“Views A Foot,” have reached some ten or 
rwelve editions, continues to assist in the edito- 
tial management of the Tribune. Hé is sus- 
pected of being the writer of those recent spicy 
illustrated articles of proseand ryhme, which 
have appeared in that paper during the last 
month. His thorough knowledge of the German 
language, gives him great facilities as translator 
of fine things from abroad, and as he is also 
quite familiar with French and Italian, he wields 
an influential pen in the columns referring to for- 
eign information. He is also one of the editors 
of-Graham’s Magazine. His recent volume of 
Poems, entitled “ Rhymes of Travel,” is having 
a wide sale. 

Mr. Rutus W. Griswold is looking in fine 
health, and is reported to be at work on his en- 
larged edition of the Poets of America,a volume 
intended to match in size that containing the Fe- 
male Writings of our country, published not long 


.|ago by Carey & Hart, in Philadelphia. His 


knowledge of American literature is a sufficient 
guaranty that what he attempts in that line will 
be most admirably accomplishied. 

Byrant has recently left the city and the edhto- 
rial chair, for a few weeks trip to Charleston, 8. 
C. His constitution is pretty severely taxed by a 
city life, and an occasional tour is necessary to his 
health. He has not suffered, it is said, from Mr. 
Lowell’s severe rhymes in his “ Fable for Crit- 
ics.” 

Washington Irving may be seen almost every 
day at his ‘publishers? counting room in Brodway, 
superintending the new issues of his complete 
works. ‘The sale of the Sketch Book has already 
reached inthe new edition some eight thousand 
copies. His life of Mahomet is promised during 
the next fall or winter. 

Evert and George Duyckinck are making the 
‘Literary World” one of the most attractive pa- 
‘pers in America. Both are capital writers, pos 
sessed of the requisite material for editing a na- 
tional journal of literature and art, 

Lewis Gaylord Clark is doing great things in 
the “ Knickerbocker” every month, and intends 
to present his numerous readers with a view of 
his handsome face in the July number of his 
magazine. His Editor’s table improves with the 
banquet of every month. 

Hudson, the Skakspearean critic, now preaches 
every Sunday from some one of the Episcopalian 
desks,startling his hearers with profound thoughts 
set forth in words not remarkably well calcula- 
ied iv please the vld fashioned believers, 

Cooper will soon be in the field with a uni- 
form edition of his works. His most popular 
novels are in preparation for publication by Geo, 
P. Putnam, one of the most hberal and educated 
publishers in the country. His store in Broad- 
way is the resort of all the distinguished literary 
and scientific men in New York. 

Tuckerman is collecting his scattered poems, 
intending to bring out a neat volume during the 
season. His luxuriant arrangement of hair ren- 
ders him a conspicuous character in public places, 
His merits as a writer in prose as well as poetry 
entitle him toa first rank in American Litera- 
ture. 

Herbert, whose Frank Forester book on sport- 
ing has had an immense circulation, is getting 
out a beahtifully illustrated and deseriptive work 
on Fishing. It will be one of the bandsomest 
books of the kind ever issued,—Cor. Poston Tran- 
script. 
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News. 


FOREIGN. 
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We gather the following news mostly from the | 


N. Y. Tribune: 
England. 


Lonpon, Saturday, April 7—10 a. m. 
Rumored Change in the Minsiry.—lI have just 
been informed that-a rumor is very prevalent in 
political circles this morning that Lord Stanley 
and his party have come to the determination of 


strangling the bill for repealing the Navigation | 
Laws, and that in the event of the House of 


Peers rejecting the bill, it is said that Jobn Rus- 
sel and his colleagues will resign; Lord Stanley 
will then accept office-should her Majesty send 
for him. At some of the Clubs it is said that the 
following list is handed about as containing the 
names of the more prominent of the Stanley ca- 
binet :— 


THE 


| lected for the support of Mrs. Jolin Mitchell and 
her children, and which have been handed ove1 


| to that lady, amount to £1,727,158 9. 


| France. 

| The Italian Question in the Assembly.— The Ital- 
ian Question was brouglit up in the Assetnbly on 
the 20th ult. by M. Bixio, himself a native of Sar- 


| — . + “6 

dinia and a genuine republican. He proposed 
| that France should act decidedly in the mat- 
| ter, as her pledge and honor required, by oceupy- 


ing with a suflicient force any proper part of Up- 
per Italy. M. Billault blamed the Government 
| for having adepted, as the basis of the negotia- 


| tion, the treaties‘of 1815, which had been virtu- 


iually abrogated. An intervention in Piedmont 


| was fidiculous. It wasin Lombardy the real Ital- 


ian question rested. Drouyn de Lhuys replied 
|in a long speech of a thoroughly Austrian char- 
| , : ; 
| acter, in which he declared that Austria, and ev- 


| erybody else, wanted nothing but peace. Ledru- 


First Lord of the Treasury......... Lord Stanley. ne - , ” - , 
Home Office........... i steeee Duke of Richmond. | ®ollin took the other side, with great force an 
Chancellor of the Exchequer........ .Mr, HerriéS. | pertinence. M. Folcon proposed a resolution re- 
eo Office..... Basliskscess ae cas ee D na | affirming the vote of the 24th May, 48, and call- 
atlas wees 6Mlee Ve deye ee od r. Newdegate. }). . ’ 

4 ing on the Government to take measures for the 
Lord Chancellor..................++. Lord Brougham. | “" ' “> 
President of the Council...... Duke of Richmond, | enfranchisement of Italy. The debate was ad- 

Ireland. | Journed to the next day. 


By Special Express from Dublin. 

The Case of Mr. Duffy.— Tle commissions Court 
is toopen this day, April 7, and great anxiety is 
felt to learn the course which the Crown lawyers 
will take in the case of Mr. Duffy. ‘The inter- 
view which the lrish Members had with Lord 
Clarendon in the early part of this week, has 


caused the friends of the unfortunate prisoner to | 


feel satisfied that no stone will be left unturned 
to convict him. All parties, even the bitterest 
political opponent of Mr. Dutly, has regarded the 
observation of Lord Clarendon as to his guilt not 
only uncalled for, but wicked and unconstitution- 
al. So thoroughly indignant are the editors of 


the Tory press that the most able and influential | 


of them are souadly rating his Lordship for the 


mischievous conrse he thouglit proper to pursue. | 


Memorial of the Citizens of Dublin—The Me 
morial from the citizens of Dublin on behalf of 
Mr. Duffy, has not yet been presented. The sen- 


timents which that document contains, and the | 


fact of its being signed by near 12,900 men, all 
of whom are highly respectable and influential, 
may perhaps serve to awaken in the mind of 
Lord Clarendon that it might perhaps tend more 
to the peace of society and the restoration of har- 
mony and confidence in the Government, if he 
gave up the farther prosecution of a man who 
has been already very severely punished for his 
zeal and enthusiasm. 

Legal Difficulties at the Prosecution —Connected 
with this memorial we are in possession of some 
few secrets, which by the way will in all proba- 
bility cause Mr. Attorney-General Monaghan 


greater legal difficultiis thun any he has yet en- | 


countered. It is a known fact that many of the 


persons who have signed the memorial on behalf 


of Mr. Duffy, are on the jury list; hence should 
they be summoned and called to take their place 
in the jury box, they will be challenged on the 
ground that they do not stand indifferent to the 
prisoner, they having expressed an opinion that 
Mr. Duffy is not guilty, or at least should not be 
farther prosecuted. 

Starvation and Cholera —The letter which we 


have received from the south of Ireland this 
morning are very alarming as to the spread of 


starvation. The Cholera is also daily adding to 


the number of deaths 


| short sightedness and meanness. 


The debate of the next day was opened by 


| Gen. Cavaignac, who defended the policy of his 


administration with all the-~ skill of an accom. 

plished advocate, justifying himself for not hav- 

ing made war. He concluded with these remark- 
able words: 

“Pp I eay he « Lea rae l; he 

| sut must say that at tue present cay the 

facts are nolonger whatthey were. lagree with 


the Government as the measures it may have ta- | 
| ken in order to arrive at a peaceful solution of 
But the change in events Ought to | 
produce a change in our system, and I repudiate | 


the question. 


all agreement with the policy now pursued.” 
M. Tmens followed in an Austrian speech, 


which displayed his usual ability, and his usual 


ceeded by Ledru Rollin in one of those brilliant 


improvisations for which he is remarkaLle, in fa- 


her word to the Republicans of Italy, and pro- | 


tecting her independence by assuring that of her 


natural allies. M. Barrot then made a speech in | 


defense of the course of the cabinet. Finally, 

the Government suffered a shadow of a defeat by 
| the adoption by a majority of 124 of the follow- 
ing order of the day, modified from the origina] 
motion of M. Bixio :— 

“The Assembly declares that, if the better to 
guarantee the mtegrity of the Piedimontese terri- 
tory and to protect the interest and honor of 
France, the Exective power shouid think prope 
to support its negotiation by a partial and tem4 
rary occupation of IJtaly,.the National Assembly 
would grant it its entire co-operation.” 

Spain. 
Non-Intercourse with Ens 


) ] 7. line 
nglan —According to 


the Madrid journals of the 28th ult., the negoci- 
ations for the renewal of diplomatic intercourse 
with England have been broken off, in conse- 
quence of Lord Palmerston insisting, and very 
properly insisting, that the Spanish Government 


shall make 


wer, and a retraction of the charges falsely bro't 


a personal amende to Sir Henry Bul- 


against him. 
Italy. 
Disturbances ai Genou.—The accounts from Ge- 
noa state that disturbances had broken outin that 


city, and that a strong party desired a Republic 


He was suc- | 


vor of sustaini:g the honor of France, keeping | 
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which it was expected would be proclaimed on 
the night of istinst. Gen. Marmora had arrived 
before the city, 
| When the steamer sailedjGenoa was in a state 
‘of great confusion. The city being in fact in the 
hands of the people. 

The clergy had joined the National Guard, and 
the British Consul, who had made himself obnox- 
ious by a-proclamation he had put forth some few 
days ago, was insulted, and the British arms at- 
tempted to Le torn down from the front of his 
residence. 

| Gen. Ferreti had interfered and attempted to 
quell the insurrection but was surrounded, dis- 


armed and put in prison, The dfums were beat- 


ing to arms and shot: firing after the steamer 
ceased to have any communication with the 
shore. 
| The Sardinian Government has declared Genoa 
in a state of siege. 

The Armistice with Rudetsky—The intelligence 
comes from Turin that Radetsky has consented to 
"modify the armistice, on condition that France and 
England shall guarantee its execution, viz: tha 
it is not to cease until’ the conclusion of peace. 

The New King —The new King of Sardinia, 
Victor Emanuel, was born in the year 1820. In 


| 


1842 he married the daughter of the Archduke 
Reynier, the former Viceroy of Milan, who had 
himself married the sister of Charles “:lbert.— 
Thus the new King is cousirn-german to the ex- 
Emperor Ferdinand, first and second cousin to 

‘the present Emperor Francis Joseph. On the 
26th, Victor Emanuel reviewed the National Guard 
at Turin, by whom he was received with the ut- 
most enthusiasm, 

Germany. 
The New Emperor.—By advices from Berlin of 


| the 4th inst. we learn that both Houses of the 
, Assembly had joined in requesting the King to 


accept the Emperorship of Germony. 

Intelligence reached Paris yesterday morning 
confirming the conditional acceptance of the scep- 
ter of Germany by the King of Prussia. 

Denmark. 

Copenhagen, April 2.—lIt is stated that the hope of 
, Denmark being assisted by Russia is becoming 
very slender. The King of Sweden had sent se- 
veral divisions, but no Russian troops have yet 
made their appearance. 

Austria. 
_ Comorn not Taken—Accounts from Hungary 
state that Comorn has not yet surrendered, tl ough 
the Hungarian forces had had an engagement 
with the Russian forces, in which the latter had 
heen successful. 

India, 

The news from India is that on the 21st of 
February Lord Gough attacked Shere Singh, who 
was making a rapid movement to Lahore, and 
routed him at every point, taking a great portion 
of his artillery, his ammunition and the whole 
The Sikhs had 30,000 
men and 53 guns; Lord Gough 23,000 men and 


of his standing camp. 
$5 guns. The details of the battle have not yet 
been received, and the extent of loss is therefore 
unknown, but it is not apprehended to haye been 
very severe. 
CANADA. 
| A serious Riot has occurred at Montreal, in 
which the Parliament House was attacked, and 
entered, and after many outrages, burned, Seve- 


ral arrests have taken place 


} 





he 
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pective Jo Calities This wenld take away from ‘eleetion for members of the legislature, to vote 
Jo itical. t.e Administration a large share of its patronage. for or against an eleetion; and if it shall appear 
me 
if 


a proper syftem | f raising revenue for the sup- that a mi jority of the elect tors voiing atsuch elee- 
re T° as rane port of government were resorted to there would tien, have voted 4n favor of eallinga convention, 
Party Proscriptio ion. be no necessity for Custom Houses. These two the legislature shaliat its next session providé by 
celine amg | sources eut off there would not be much patron, !aw for ca ling a conveution, tobe holden within 
The party presses are engaged in attacking and ) 4 ; 
age le{t.--American Sta'esmaa. six months after the passage of such Jaw; and 
defending the administration at Washington, for | “= ; 
such convention shall consist of a number of 
its conduct in removals from office, many of which — —+ + >—_____—_- memberl'nat Veee thats tented becr Ge 
ITD 7 r IEMVETS NOG 10S Ms ‘ oth branches o 
y > t ;now become evident rer eT AUT PRI T IT OW nee " 
chan dl a De Le ane an be got rid ANTISLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. the legisiaimre. 
rat th emocratic incumbents are to be g nam. — ; . 
: ‘ 4 : ‘ From the Lexington Observer. The legislature, at its last session, took the first 
of, by installinents, as soon as itcan be done with m the L son ciadalincaceniaenen aAanaiaaaneee 
Des ; — . ste rr we Trey , OD ass 1e cress 
some little apparent regard for the no party pro- PuBLIC MEETING. : Sookie tien aid nh fs aaa ary 
, . : - act to subin 1c esuioh, av 1e con a 
fessions of General Taylor, Those who had sup- In pursuance of notice, a meeting of those of : 1 g ven 


; ‘ tion or not, to the decission ot the peop 
posed that General Taylor would establish a pre-| the citizens of Lexington, and Fayette County,| ——. a i the people at the 
<a va , 4d a - ...* next fall eection. EH a majority of the people 
cedent for future Presidents, by rem oving only for | opposed to the perpetuation of Slavery in this vote “ for a Convention” it will be the daty cf the 
. . . ne “Jo Onver. & , e ie 
causes other than political, and be satisfied with | Commonwealth,was held in the City Hall, on Sa- aeaiall wis at its next session. to provi ah ‘ e 
} : : - . Y shat ¢ 3 “yy > 5 ( 
filling v vacancies, an 1 making hew Sr sane turday, the 14th ot April, Ww hen. on moton, Mr. ele ul n o f dl ” rates to it, and er 1s conv ws 
vn } . d pares slectio eleg ; 
from political friends, will probably find that they! Eywanrp Ovpuam was called to the Chair, and enton 


t 


p . , ~- . must be held within six months from the passa 

were mistaken. Elected as he was, without, W. A. Duper appointed Secretary. - = Soap passage 
; . Sy fleet Sepa AP telly Maal ‘ ' 7. . of the law previdimg for it, 

avowing any preference in favor of or against The object of the meeting having been ex- . 

party measures, he basa splendid opportunity ol plained in a few elo juent rem irks by Hon. Hen —— 

changing what we have ever regarded as an un-, ay Cray and Rev. R. J. Barckennriner, on mo- | The Icarian Community. 

just practice, The doctrine that “to the victors | tion of the latter gentleman, the fi llowing reso- M 


r. Caner publishes in the St. Louis Republi 


belong the spoils of the vanquished,’ when ap-} jytions were unani isly adopted : : 
8 P . . P-| lutions were unanimously adopted : cau,a statement of the operations and plans of 


plied to politics, or indeed in almost every other 1 
application of it, we have ever regarded as unjust 
It is an egregious error to suppose that when a 
party comes into power by a majority of the suf- 
frages of the people, and sometimes a very small ring that herecdit: ary Domestic Slav ery, as it exists 
majority, and in some instances, as is the Case in | among us: 

General Taylor's election, by recely ing less than ] ls Qeetary to the rights of nankind ; | rounding them. In the arsenal we have estab- 
one-half of the sufftages of those who voted, ob-| — 2. Ts opposed to the fundamental principles Of |ished fine work shops for carpenters, tawners, 
tains a right to all the places of honor or emolu- | free government ; coopers, wagon-makers and smiths. We have 
ment in the power of the goverhment to besiow.| 3, Is inconsistent with astate of sound morali- | also in another building excellent work-shops for 

t. +i ‘ Rect othen - | = Bee / % 
It is right and proper that the P esicde nt should ty. tailors and shoemakers. Besides whielr we have 
eall around him men, who are his constitutional! {. Is hostile to the I speri ity of the Common- in another building on the banks of the Missis- 
advisers, in whom he has confidence, and between ealth, are therefore « opinion, that it ought not’ sippi, a foundry, and we shall there establish a 
whom and himself there is a political aflinity— | to be made perpetual, and that the Convention saw mill, flour mill, and a distillery, and also our 
But begond this neither party has an exclusive! apout te meet to amend the Constitution of this) engineers. We have rented farms and land, 
right to places of trust or profit. We have no) State affords.a proper occasion on which steps | where we ean dig coal. We have purchased 
; * “ . , Irae wnta’’ . ere . CS ried 2 ag 1s: t 

a exalted idea of no party . resident , or should be take n to ame orate the cond! ion of lLorses, and stiall soon have all the other cattle 
*no party men. The mere partizan we abhor. Slavery, in such way as shall be found practica- necessary ; we have our butchery and bakery.— 
A man who has any political princij les, and | ble in itself, just as regards the masters Of slaves, | As for the temple, which was burned Jast year, 
wishes to see them adopted, must necessarily act 


and beneficial to the slaves themselves. and of which only the four walis remain, our in- 
with that party whose asce end: ancy would be most Il tontion is to re-establish it if we meet the sup- 


likely to give success to his principles. So far he port necessary to warrant such an operation — 
would be a party man. But this does not imply We shall maintain its present form, and surround 
that he must advocate all the measures of the the roof by a terrace, from which -will be seen 
successful party. As an honest man he may of- one of the finest views in the world ;-and inthe 
ten find himself compelled to oppose measures building we can have our refectory, with kitchs 
recommended by those he had helped to place ens for 1.01 10 persons, all the workshops tor our 
in power. He can do this without abandoning his women, our schools, our library, our assembly. 
party. The utmost extent to which any man should legates from other parts of the State, similarly | rooms, and our offices, and lodgings fur 500 per- 
be a party man, is to act with that party, whose appointed, for the purpose her in expressed, | sons, With a room for each family. A handsome 


Mi nqebsenity conta “TAN at oh ro a Edw. Oldham, Sam. Shy, M. C. Jchnson, R. J-| garden and promenade will occupy the four 
1 a considered to be intolerant an ‘ : 


3 ; : | Breckenridge, H. P> Lewis, Abr. Vanmeter, C. H. | acres of ground which surround the temple. 
wrong, that in =e ordinary SVOCESenes nie, in — ley, John C, Hull, John Curd, E. A. Dudley, Respecting our system of secial and politien) 
=o tanaunea nada vely Wi tes oh te seo. R. Trotter, Wu. Rhodes, Jas. H. Turner, W. organization, at present | will only say that it is 
ha as. | Pullen, John W. Carter, R. Harrison, O. D. Winn, | a community founded on Fraternity and Eqnali- 
long amttet ne _— : In tenes of high political €X- | Geo. W. Sutton, John Steel, rer Outten, 8. D.| ty—on Education-and on Labor: we are Repub- 
vanmitaaeepeh No eensibietman wile McCullough, rom T. Bruce, . Hunter, iW m. K. licans desiring the Republic in its integrity. Our 
a vindication of such a tyrantous policy. If such | W allace; R. rind tell, Jacob Ashton, Geo. P. Jouett, morality Je pure, founded om marriage | and do- 
a policy cannot be justified, then how can remo-| rita ie yp 2. Dama, 5, ~ ne en hag Our a “ ayy agen hers Ms 
vals from office for political opinions be justified @ | lil. Upon th aT TOPUEN from Frankfort, the De- ; Loy e vr aethes aa cr We aan ‘he 
A man who holds an office that supports him, and jegetes now epyantes eersylver ore tgs “« f ; \s : l t " : rt] a Lol of all ; 
discharges his duties to the public, is a mere la-| ® public meeting, and make report of their Per a _ oe - y 1 ay =e | =e ae _ 
borer for wages. It would be infinitely more just ceedings ; at which meeting the question of ~~ pita - of »: Ks yeep petgy tt Wp tee ~~ 
to leave those holding public places in the dis- | ""@"S suitab e persons to represent this Coun- cos ba . % Wr yi es vee a eee pie > apres < ‘ 
charge of their duties, than to degrade the cha-| 'Y '" the Convention shall be taken into conside- | OOF Janet, an arnatigg » ne 


This meeting, composed of citizens Of the 
. - . : » Jearians ¢ CO , : 

C ounty of I aye tie, met, in pursuance ot public the Tc ariel it Nauvco, from which we take the 
notice, to consider the question of the perpetua- following: 


tion of Slavery in this Commonwealth, conside- As the director and gerant of the society, Lhav® 


purchased in my name, but for the society, th® 
temple, the arsenal,-and eleven acres of land sur- 


In order to concert with ‘hose who agree 
with us, throughout the State, a plan of action 
suitable to be adopt F on this occasion, ani to 
agree with them _upon a common }latform of 
principles. this meeting appoints the~ following 
citizens, and recommends to as many others as 
are of similar sentiments, and can conveniently | 
attend, to meet in Frankfort on the 25th inst. de- 


. pe Aon our neigbbrs, by giving increased activity to In.« 

racter of the Republic by progcribling them with |'@"0" : ; ; , dustin. huvet be ihe anti Cc sabesee Weat de- 

every change of the Administration Vhat can Vn tnotion, the meeung aqjourned, ne See ee ee , ae SS 
. : : ” ‘ Laie EDWARD OLDH AM. Chai termined not to interfere in any manner With any 

so much lessen the dignity of the office of Presi- oa Sees ELAS, VOR. ie ol ~ pet ne 

dent of the United States, as a system of petty W. A. Duster, Secretary. of the Questions which divide the public mind in 

« Ss, as ¢f s} Stel ©) e ty An eri og W . ‘ . 
proscription for opinion sake? ‘Phe appointing ; Ree EE sappy oh age oH 
= . ‘ * ae ‘ > bs 
power of the President must be a source of great Michigan--Co: ovent on, to revise the Con- country which will receive us kindly. And if I 
annoyance to him, if he properly appreciates the titution. . 


dignity of the station. But infinitely more annoy- 
ing must be the enforcement of a system of re- 
movals which demands that all who opposeu his 


say to eur brethren, Come! many, a very great 
It is time the presses and people of ,this state number, willcertainly be disposed toanswer my 
began to discuss the questions that are to be con | call. 


: sidered in the rope ed revision of the constitu- ————-—-__++ o— 
elevation shonld be discharged fre ym public em-| tion of this mi Before this discussion is com I J WwW I 
1O!1 Stk cC. eiore Ss = ~} | . ~ ¢ r 
ployment. Sucha policy degrades our party con-|. —— re — : i> Long John entworth, of Illinois, is q 
J i . meneed, it may be well to see what are the pre- 
tests, and converts th mm (tO A mere ¢« ] os 


era ry! _ 
Scraiivic ior 


self-nominated cand r Unitec 
da-eneiie liminary steps to the adoption or establishment Ary ik andididate { ited States 
We don't know that hall } of the new or revised constitution. The follow- | >e€mator in Ais of Breese. 
cnow that we shall ever havea re- 








Soren in Cle matter , ing is the clause of the constitution of this state —+ + > —_—-—- 
1 unti > can take the on- wr 
we can ke th patron- | which provides for the revision or change of the | D7” Judge Kellogg has decided the License 

age from the hands of the Pres‘dent and give i titu I V I 

‘ 2 . COuUSuU Lion | be ! : & 
tothe penple themselves. Cut it up, “throw it 2 yr pe _ Sing Te ee aw of Vermont, to be constitutional 
t ‘Andif at anytime two-thirds of the senate 
wroadcast all over the Union, and then both par- Pree te ink 3 a 

and house of representatives, shall think it ne- 

tues would get about an equal share. Postmds 


‘ A Ty" The Spanish Bishops have agreed to giv 
cessary to revise o1 change this entire constitution, 0 : P 8 tes 


ters could be elected by the pe i they shall recommend to the electors at the next; ne tenth of their incomes to the Pope, 


ople in their res 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS OF N. Y. 
No. IL. 


BY EBENEZER EMMONS, M, D. 


Il. The Eastern Aoricutturat Distaicr is 
bounded by the States of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Vermont, and extends to the immediate 
skirts of the Hudson valley on the west. The 
eastern boundary referred to, however, passes 
through the district, and bounds it only so far as 
New York is concerned. It really extends tothe 
foot of the Green mountain range. © 

The features of this district differ from those 
of the preceding, where we find bold, abrupt 
mountains rising in peaks, and presenting, on one 
side at least, steep or perpendicular precipices ; 
while here the mountains slope moderately, rise 
in long nartow ridges, and present but few inac 
cessible cliffs. The steepest slope is generally 
too upon the north-west side, We find also a 
contrast in the character of the soil, which is deep, 
covers the tops and sides of the hills, and gives 
them a rounded form, which renders them sus- 
ceptible of cultivation to their tops. The eleva- 
tion in New York does not exceed fourteen or 
fifteen hundred feet, and by far the greater pro- 
portion of the surface is not much above seven 
or eight hundred feet. The greatest elevation in 
Massachusetts is three thousand and five hundred 
feet above the sea level. 

But the soil and surface of this district differ no 
less from those of the preceding, than does its 
system of rocks. This system, which may be 
said to spring out, or be derived more immedi- 
ately from, primary rocks, partakes necessarily of 
an intermediate character, bearing something of 
a primary aspect, but at the same time being not 
so far removed from the newer sedimentary rocks 
as to be mistaken for primary. The composition 
of the members of this system, too, is quite re- 
markable and important. We find magnesia to 
be a common element; and we imegine that we 
see in their composition the reason why indian | 
corn, one of the best of products, is so much at 
home upon the soils of the gentle slopes of this 
system. At any rate, in no other district is this 
crop so perfect,so sound and rich, as in Dutchess, 
Columbia, Rensselaer, and Washington counties. 
Comparing this crop in the Eastern district with 
that of the Western, we unhesitatingly give pre- 
ference to the former, as being more thrifty and | 
sounder in the kernel, and better filled out—- 
There is a limit, however, at which maize ceases 
to ripen in this district. For example, along the 
Taconic range between Massachusetts and New- 
York, at the height of about one thousand feet 
above tide, it dwindles to a short slender stalk, 
and yields but small tapering ears. This limit 
is often marked by a line of frost during the cold 
monils, to which it very frequently descends, 
forming a distinct icy line of congealed vapor 
upon the forests, and upon the trees of the culti- 
vated fields. 

The Eastern district is a belt extending from 
the Sound in Westchester county, to the head of} 
Lake Champlain at the north extremity of Wash-| 
ington county. 














It embraces a large proportion of | 
ihe four counties above enumerated; and though 
narrow and long, it is very constant in its cha-| 
racter and features, as well as productions, through | 
its entire range. 

This district resembles that of the Hudson and 
Mohawk, and perhaps both might be included 
in one. The taconic and black slates form, by 
their decomposition, a soil closely approximating 
to that of the shales of the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys. When, however, we take in the eastern 
formations towards the base of the Hoosic moun- 
tain range, with the valleys of the Hoosic and 
Housatonic, we find a soil arid surface suilicient- 
ly distinct to merit the division I have proposed. 
The widest difference is then to the east ; while 
at the west, the two districts are merged into 
each other. 

Ill. The Tarny pisrrict comprises the valleys 
ot the Hudson and Mohawk. It is less regular 


in its shape than the other districts, and besides, 
is not confined wholly to that territory which is 


nsually considered as belonging to these valleys. 
Thus, at the commencement of the Southern 
highlands, it diverges from the river to the south- 


passes beyond the valley of the Mohawk into 
Jefferson county, by the route of the Black river. 


ceding. 
and limestone beds, furnish, when mixed, a soil 
much like that of the Eastern district. 
however, as already remarked, more alluvial 
matter, broader meadows, and a less undulating 
surface. 
Mohawk, there reposes a stiff calcareous clay ; 
and departing a little from these rivers, and as- 
cending their sloping banks, we find sandy plains 
which, however, are underlaid,with the same 
stiff clay, a marine deposit of a modern date. No 
part of this district rises into mountains. 
blufls are common, but rarely exceed three hun- 
dred feet in height. 
it is important; but it has been longer cultivated, 
and hence is more exhausted than either of the 
districts which have been named. 


hawk on the south, and may be bounded north 
by a terrace extending parallel with the Erie ca- 
nal, and commencing a few miles west of Little 
Falls. 
verges to the northwest, and strikes Lake Ontario 
near Oswego. 
through the southern half of Seneca and Cayuga 
lakes, and terminates upon Lake Erie. 


or steep hills. 
heavy swells. 
forming deep narrow ravines; 
which arises from the slates and shales which 
are scored by the streams and rivulets of the 
country. Some parts of the country, however,are 
elevated, rising thirteen or fourteen hundred feet 
above tide, particularly in the range passing thro’ 
Cherry-valley and Pompey, 
district is undulating and often level; and we 
pass over tracts embracing large farms, where it 
is difficult to determine by the eye alone in which 
direction the surface slopes; besides, it embraces 
some extensive marsh lands, which are probably 
irreclaimable. 


district of New-York. 
the lines of demarkation are not fixed. Wheat is 
produced in all the counties of the State, or in all 


west, and passes through Orange county into the 
State of New-Jersey. ‘Towards the northwest, it 


In its characters it is closely related to the pre- 
Its slaty or shaly rocks, and sandstone 


There is, 


Beneath the bottoms of the Hudson and 


Steep 


As an agricultural district, 


IV. The Wesrenn pistrict borders the Mo- 


Instead of following the Erie canal, it di- 


The south boundary passes west 


The surface of this district never rises into high 
It is gently undulating, or rises in 
It is often traversed by deep cuts, 
a peculiarity 


The surface of the 


The western district is the great wheat-growing 
It will be understood that 


the districts: the west differs from the others in 
being better adapted to this grain. 


V. The Sournenn pistaicr is confined most!Y 
to the southern tier of counties, lying immediately 
north of the Pennsylvania line. I do not restri* 
it. to this range, however: it properly extends 
northwards so as to embrace the Catskill range, 
with parts of the counties of Delaware, Greene 
and Oisego. 

In height, this district attains a rank next to the 
Highland. The Catskill mountains rise toanele- 
vation of four thousand and fifty-eight feet; and 
the range of southern counties rest upon a_plat- 
form, which, if unscarred by aqueous action, 
would rise uniformly to the height of two thou- 
sand feet. But this portion of New-York, which 


cies of depression and abrasion. We have, how- 
ever, elements which assimilate the climate if 
each. 

In this district, also, the nature of the forma- 
tions has determined the nature of the surface, as 
well as that of the soil and its productions. The 
limestones are discontinued as well as the lime- 
stone shales. This element, therefore, so essen- 
tial to some crops, is not so abundantly furnished 
as in the lower rocks. Not that it is entirely ab- 
sent; for some rocks, although they may not ef- 
feryerse with acids, will furnish lime on analysis. 
The adaptations, therefore, of the Fifth or South- 
ern district, are of a different order, and hot less 
valuable than those of the Western or Eastern. 
The pure streams which flow from the siliceous 
rocks render the pastures green and fresh, the 
grass sweet and nourishing, and impart health 
and activity to the flocks and herds which tenant 
the glades and valleys. 

Vi. The Attantic pistrict comprehends 
Long Island. It is a gift from Ocean’s waves, or 
from Neptune’s hafid: sands washed from the 
deep by waves from the broad sea breaking upon 
the skirts of the land, and casting up the debris 
of a wasted continent. Itstretches far away ina 
southeast direction, in the form of an immense 
ridge of sand and drift; or, in more common lan- 
guage, is an alluvial formation of a very porous 
character. It rises three hundred feet above the 
sea. It has an indented shore; and by constant 
nursing, its soil is productive and easily tilled. — 
Its position makes it a mean term between the 
north and south. It is the grand rendezvous for 
birds of passage. Here they resort’ from the are- 
tie regions, and find a retreat from the pinching 
frosts of a northern winter; and from the tropics, 
to escape a burning sun, and find protection from 
the heats of summer, 


The maize which is cultivated here, is inter- 
mediate between southern and northern corn, the 
length of summer permitting a larger variety than 
central New-York. The depressing agents are 
winds loaded with vapor. Exposed places are 
less productive than those which are sheltered. 
Hence, the south side, being directly exposed to 
the Atlantic gales, shows a more barren aspect 
and a more shrubby vegetation than the northern 
side of the island, where the slope of the land de- 
fends it from those depressing effects. 


+ 
— 


Lucerne. 


Those who desire to putin an acre or so of 
Lucerne, should do so this month; when once 
set, if it be kept clean, and top-dressed annually, 
it wtll last and yield well for many years; each 
top-dressing should be harrowed in. In good 
ground, it will bear three cuttings a-year, and ne- 
ver fails to yield a heavy crop of grass. A deep, 
loamy soil, is best suited to its growth, which 
should be deeply ploughed, and harrowed until 
the tilth is perfectly fine ; the ground should be 
then rolled and laid off into drills 9 inches apait, 
1 inch deep, when the seed should be drilled in, 
covered, and the earth compressed with some 
suitable implement. After the ground is plough- 
ed and harrowed, if not done before, it should be 
limed, as Lucerne, tike all the members of its fa- 
mily, delights most in a well limed soil,—it re- 








io the traveller passing esst and west appears so 
mountainous, is mere'y the eflect of aqueous and 
other atmospheric agencies. No internal force or 
power has raised locally this section above the 
Western district; but the strata once piled up in 


increased thickness over and above the upper 


limestones of the Helderberg, have, by the long 
continued and destructive action of rivers and 
large streams, been in many places furrowed 
throngh their entire depth for several miles in 


quires also to be plastered each sueceeding spring. 
| Any enriching manure of compost will serve to 
fertilize the ground, in the first instance, the sub- 
sequent top-dressings would be the better of ha- 
ving @ portion of ashes in them, say in the pro- 
| Pportionof 1 to6. The plants must be kept clean 
ot weeds the first season. 





+++ 
> 


Vegetable Marrow. 


Since the partial failure of the potatoe crop, the 





width, and thus the surface remains impressed | English farmers are turning their attention to the 


with a mountain us aspect or contour. 


The di- cultivation of this species of squash as food for 


rections in which these streams flow, or hav2) hogs. Those who have tried it, state that twenty 
flowed, determine the direction of the ranges of | tons may be raised per acre, and that when cook- 


mountains, hills and valleys. 





These ranges there- | ed, it is found to be superior to most other vege- 
| fore differ essentially in their mode of formation | tables as food for hogs. 

from those of the Highland or Eastern sections ; 
' the latter having been occasioned by an elevatory 
| force, which has raised them up above the sur- 
rounding levels, while the former are due to agen- 


Its nutritive properties 
| are equal to those of the ruta baga turnip. This 


| wowat: ce kL . 
| vegetable is known by various names, such as 


| the Boston Marrow Squash, Midsummer Squash, 
| &c., &e 
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Opinions of the Press. 
We subjoin a few notices which have met our 
eye, for the purpose of indicating the manner in 
which our enterprise is regarded by the press— 


For the courtesy they have shown us, they will 
please accept our thanks. 
From the Syracuse Journal. 

Tre Lrrérany Unton.—The second number of 
this well printed and well filled publication, is 
upon our table. « It is in the hands of intelligent 
and persevering men, and cannot fail to succeed. 
The extracts are varied, in good taste, and of 
an elevated tone. W. W. Newman, Proprie- 
tor; J. M. Winchell, and James Johonnot, Edi- 
tors. 

From the Onondaga Standard. 

Lrrerary Unton.—This eity is truly becoming 
the storehouse of newspapers!—two new ones hay- 
ing been usheredinto being on Saturday last. One 
we have noticed in another place, and now we 
have to mention “ Zhe Literary Union,” a publi- 
eation altogether different in character from its 
cotemporary. 

Although the name of this new claimant to 
public favor, would import that it was to be ex- 
clusively literary, we see by the Introductory and 
Prospectus that it is- designed to be also reform- 
atory in its tendencies, and to act independ- 
ently, and discuss boldly, all the great moral 
questions which agitate society in this pro- 
gressive age. This position we like, and hope 
to see it maintained, with unflinching firm- 
ness, 

The Union is published on a royal quarto shect, 
each No. containing 16 pages, at 32 per annum, 
invariably in advance. W. W. Newman, Pro- 

rietor; J. M. Winchell and James Johonnot, 
editors. . 


—_— 





From the Syracuse Reveille. 

Tue Literary Unioy, is the title of a new lit- 
erary weekly paper just commenced in this city, 
by W. Newman, Proprictor—J. M. Win- 
chell and James Johonnot, Editors. It is publish- 
ed in Royal Quarto ferm, and makes a very hand- 
some appearance. The matter, both original and 
selected, is excellent. It is designed to be an 
Independent paper, speaking on all the great 
questions of Reform. The Editors are young 
gentlemen possessing a high order of talent, and 
are capable of making up a paper of great value 
to the people. Such a paper is needed in Wes- 
tern New York; therefore, we hope ‘the Lit- 
erary Union will receive that support which it 
so richly merits. 

Terms, $2. Palmer, Agent. 





From the Impartial Citizen, (Syracuse.) 

Tne Literary Union, is the title of a newspa- 
per published in this eity, by W. W. Newman, 
and edited by J. M. Winchell and J. Johonnot— 
The Union is both a literary and a reformatory 
paper. It is published weekly, on a royal quarto 
shect containing 16 pages, at $2 a year, in ad- 
vance. 

We rejoice at this accession to our city periodi- 
cal literature. The Union will, doubtless, serve 
good purposes. Its leading artieles are able and 
instructive. Its typographical execution bespeaks 
the professional tact and talent of Messrs. Agan 
& Summers, the printers. 





From the Syracuse Central City. 

We have received the second number of the 
Literary Union, published in this city by W. W. 
Newman, and edited by Messrs. Johonnot and 
Winchell. All of these gentlemen, we believe, | 
are engaged in the public schools of this city, 





and are favorably known both as teachers and 
gentlemen of literary taste and attainments.— | 
We hope it will not be deemed unkind in us| 
when we say that the success of the paper is ex- | 
tremely doubtful. The field is pre-occupied by | 
journals published in the eastern cities of estab- 
lished reputation and circulation. We believe it| 
is not far from the truth to say that ninety-nine | 
out of every hundred attempts to publish literary 
journals in the country, prove utter failures. Noth-| 
ing will gratify us more than to see the Literary 
Unior an exception. 


From the Aurora Borealis, (Boston.) 

The Literary Union, Syracuse, N. Y., a very 
neat quarto form, sixteen large pages, W: W. 
Newman, Proprietor ; Winchell & Johonnot, Ed- 
itors. 
undertaking ; no better fun out than starting news 
and literary papers. 





From the Troy Post. 

Tue Lirerary Union, is the title of a new week- 
ly paper just commenced in Syracuse. It is 
published m Royal Quarto form, by W. W. New- 
man, and edited by J. M. Winchell and Jas. Jo- 
honnot. It is neatly printed and filled with use- 


ful and interesting matter. Its Proprietor and | 


Editors are young men of talents and thorough 
education. We know them to be capable of ma- 
king a good paper,.and they have giverfia good 
earnest that they will do it, in the number before 
us. 





Speaking of Syracuse newspapers, the Albany 
Argus says: 

To these we add “ The Literary Union,” the 
first number of which is before us, in handsome 
quarto, issued weekly, by W. W. Newman, pro- 
prietor, and J. M. Winchell and Jas. Johonnot, 
editors. It professes to be “independent in 
everything,” and evinces industry and capacity. 





From the “ Excelsior,” (Bosion.) 

Lrrenary Unton.—This is the name of a new 
candidate for favor from the public, published at 
Syracuse, and got up in very attractive style. It 
is ably conducted, well-filled, ‘and guarantees a 
high tone of sentiment. From the specimen num- 
ber, we should think it would become immensely 
popular. 





From the Literary American, (N. Y.) 

Tue Lrrerany Union.—We have received the 
first number of a very neat weekly paper, bear- 
ing the above title, from Syracuse, N. Y., which, 
so far as our knowledge extends, bears the palm 
from all the various journals in the west of our 
State. Its form, title and arrangements, remind 
us of our own appearance, prior to our enlarge- 
ment. It is edited with ability by Messrs. Win- 
chell and Johonnot, and promises to be a valuable 
addition to our periodical literature. 





From the N. Y. Organ. 

New Paren.—tThe Literary Union is the title 
of a new paper at Syracuse, edited byJ. M. Win- 
chell and James Johonnot. It is a good looking 
sheet, and gives decided evidence of taste and 
good judgment. 





From the Rochester American. 

Tur Lirrrary Unston.—We believe we have 
hitherto omitted proper mention of the above 
weekly paper, recently started at Syraeuse by W. 
W. Newman as proprietor, and Messrs. Winchell 
and Johonnot as editors. The conductors of the 
Literary Union are gentlemen who feel a strong 
interest in education, Their enterprise, therefore, 
appeals to teachers and others who feel a like in- 
terest. The paper is handsomely printed, and 
looks like one destined to succeed. ‘e trust and 
believe the editors are not among the inconsider- 
ate many, who engage in journalisim without 
counting the cost it involves of time, labor, brains 
and money. Success to them. 


From the Christian Messenger. 


“Tar Lirenary Unton” has appeared at our 
office with a choice variety of articles, well se- 
lected,admirably printed,and tastefully arranged. 

The 2d No. of Vol. I, contains thirty-one 
pieces, embracing a wide field of literary, histor- 
ical and miscellaneous matter. It is printed in 
royal quarto form, on good paper, and contains 
sixteen pages. Itis edited by J. M. Winchell and 
Jame Johonnot, Syracuse, N. Y.—is published on 
Saturday of each week, for $2,00 per annum.— 
W.W: Newman, proprietor. ‘We should think 
that the agreeable mixture of science, wit and 
humor with which the number before'us abounds, 
would secure a general perusal. Speed the press, 
and the plough will speed. 


I wish them all success in their arduous | 


Prespectus of Littell’s Living Age. 


-—_ 


This work is cofiducted in the spirit of Lit 
tell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which 
was favorably received by the public for twenty 
years,) but as it is twice as large, and appears 
so often, we not only give spirit and freshness 
to it by many things which were excluded by a 
month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attrac- 
tive variety, are able so to increase the solid and 
substantial part of our literary, historical, and 
_ political harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of 
the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Ed- 
inburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and 
Blackwood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen 
political Commentaries, his highly wrought 
Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and moun- 
tain Scenery; and the contributions to Litera- 
ture, History, and Common Life, by the saga- 
cious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the 
judicious Athenaum, the busy and industrious 
Literary Gazette, the sensible and eomprehen- 
sive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscences of the United 
Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ains- 
worth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and 
of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit 
and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of 
The Times. We shall increase the variety by 
importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 


The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, into our neighborhood; and will 
greatly multiply our connections, as Merchants, 
‘Travellers, and Politicians, with all parts of the 
world; so that much more than eyer it now be- 
comesevery intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign coun- 
tries. And this not only because of their near- 
er connection with ourselves, but because the 
nations seem to be hastening through a rapid 
process of change, to some new state of things, 
which the merely political prophet cannot com 
pute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of 
Colonization, (which is extending over the 
whole world,) and Voyages and ‘Travels, will 
be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematieally and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department 
of Foreign affairs, without entirely neglecting 
our own, 

While we aspire to make the Living Age 
desirable to all who wish to keep themselves 
informed of the rapid progress of the movement 
—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physi- 
cians—to men of ‘business and men of leisure 
— it is still a stronger object to make it attrac- 
tive and useful to their Wives and Children, 
We believe that we can thus do some good in 
our day and generation ; and hope to make the 
work indispensable in every well-informed fam- 
ily. We say indispensable, because in this day 
of cheap literature it is not possible to guard 
against the influx of what is bad in taste and 
vicious in morals, in any other way than by fur- 
nishing a sufficient supply of a healthy charac- 
ter. ‘The mental and moral appetite must be 
gratified. 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from 
the chaff” by providing abundantly for the im- 
_agination, and by a large collection of Biogra- 
_phy, Voyages and Travels, History, and more 
solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of publie taste. 

E. Lirret. & Co., Publishers, 165 Tremont 
street, Boston. Terms, $6 per year—published 


weekly. 
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Ing in December, 1848,-the first volume is offered at the 
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| 
| 
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